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PEEFACE. 



CODE, p. 10,— STANDAED 11. 

" To read with intelligence a short jparagraph from an 
Elementary Beading Book** 

It has been attempted, both in the little story and 
in the other Easy Lessons, to make the reading really 
interesting. The whole book is original and spe- 
cially written. 

If schoolmistresses teach, in addition to a sound 
religious and moral education, needlework, and do- 
mestic economy, a real love for good reading, 
they will effect great permanent good in the country. 

The pronunciation should be carefully attended to. 

The illustrations have all been specially prepared, 
and attention should be drawn to them as often as 
possible. 

The words at the head of the Lessons should be 
spelled and explained in easy sentences. 

No child should be allowed to place its thumb in 
the middle of the book, and -the reason for the pro- 
hibition should be giveuii 
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LESSOV L 




THE SEASONS. 




Pbonunoiation. 


a has 


: and : at : gas : that 


a state 


: tale came some : bare 




Spelling. 


twelve 


autumn early diiferent 


season 


warmth already burst 


flower 


colour narrow yellow 



Part L 

The year has twelve months in it. The first 
is called January^ the last Decemher. The 
names of the other ten are February^ March, 
April, May, June, July, August, September, 
October, November. 

The year is also divided in another way ; 
into four parts, called the seasons. Their 
names are, Spring, Summer, Autumn, Win- 
ter. They are diflferent times of the year, 

B 
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2 THE SEASONS, 

which are marked off from one another by 
the heat and cold that are felt in each. 

Thus, Spring is the time when it keeps get- 
ting warmer and warmer. Summer is the time 
of the greatest warmth of all. Autumn is 
the season when the heat grows less and less, 
and it is getting colder and colder. Winter 
is the coldest time of all. 

In the course of each year, then, all these 
changes as to heat and cold may be noticed. 
But the seasons are marked in other ways. 
One is by the different lengths of the days, or 
the quantity of daylight in each of them. 
Thus in Spring the days keep getting longer ; 
at least, that is what is commonly said. What 
is meant is, that the time during which day- 
light lasts is longer day by day. 

Now this is what might be expected in 
Spring, as it is also the time of year when it 
gets warmer and warmer; for a reason not 
hard to be understood. The warmth felt out 
of doors all comes from the sun. Therefore 
the season, when it keeps getting warmer and 
warmer, must have more and more of the sun ; 
which is the same as saying that the day- 
light, or the time the sun is in sight, is 
longer each day. 
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THE SEASONS. 3 

As Summer is the time of greatest heat, so 
in that season the days are longest of all. 
Even young children soon come to know the 
long days of Summer. However early they 
may wake in the morning, it will already be 
light. They can stay out to play in the even- 
ing quite up to bedtime. They will have soft 
twilight at least to the last, and warm air all 
around to make it pleasant to be out of doors ; 
instead of, as when the days are short and 
the weather is cold, having to be shut up in 
the house, where there is hardly room for 
their play and noise. 

But just as the days grow longer as well 
as warmer in Spring and Summer, they grow 
shorter as well as colder in Autumn and 
Winter. No one can help noticing the 
shortening days, and no one quite likes to 
have to notice them. When Winter is come, 
the full daylight is gone before afternoon 
school is over. Those who have some way 
to go, find it almost dark before they get 
home, and when they reach it, they find 
either that their mother or eldest sister is 
trying to knit or do something by the fire- 
light only; or that the lamp or the gas 
is already lighted. 
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4 THE SEASONS. 

Part II. 

Differences in light and warmth, then, are 
two things by which the four seasons the 
year is divided into, may be known one from 
another. 

There is yet a third way in which they are as 
much and as plainly marked from each other ; 
and that is, the state of those things which 
grow out of the ground. Trees and plants 
tell the tale of the different seasons of the year, 
to anyone who looks at and thinks about them. 

There is a time when they are covered 
with leaves, and when many of them are gay 
with flowers too. That time is the warm, 
bright season of Summer. But the leaves 
were not there all at once. They came little 
by little, opening out from tiny buds, being 
first very small and crumpled up, but spread- 
ing out and growing, day by day, until they 
were their full size. 

When the buds begin to burst, everyone is 
heard saying that " Spring is at hand, for the 
trees are putting forth their leaves." In the 
gardens, too, first this plant and then that^ 
begins to say the same thing. Many of them 
have died down to the ground during the cold 
seasons, but when Spring is come, they 
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THE SEASONS. 



begin to show themselves again. The snow- 
drop pushes its pretty white flowers out of 
the ground faster than its narrow pointed 
leaves, and the 
golden crocus does 
the same. Here is 
a picture of the 
snowdrop, both its 
flowers and leaves. 
All through the 
Spring and Sum- 
mer flowers come 
one after another, 
and some hold out 
into the Autumn. 
But as Autumn 
creeps on towards 
Winter, the flowers 
get fewer and fewer 
and the trees keep 
changing fast. Their 
grand, thick crowns 
of leaves, begin to 
grow thin and lose 
their green colour. They turn yellow, or 
brown, or red, and then some leaves fall 
whenever the wind blows. At last a sharp 
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6 THE SEASONS. 

frost brings them all down, and the trees 
show only bare branches against the sky. 

Then, indeed, Winter is. come ; for, frost 
means enough cold to turn water into ice, 
and Winter is the time for snow and ice. So 
good-bye is said to the leaves and flowers, and 
even to many of the plants that bear them, 
nntil Spring is back again. Yet not quite to 
all the leaves, for there are some trees and 
shrubs which do not lose their leaves in 
Winter, and are therefore called evergreens. 
And though the country looks rather dreary, 
it is not quite bare of greenness, for the grass 
does not die. So wherever grass is, there is 
greenness still, except when snow covers the 
ground. Even snow, is not altogether a disa- 
greeable thing, for with it come snow-balling 
and sliding. 

It is midwinter in January when the year 
begins, and midsummer in June, half way 
through the year. 

Spring comes between Winter and Summer ; 
and Autumn between Summer and Winter. 

Winter and Summer then, are at opposite 
times of the year, and so are Spring and 
Autumn. 
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LESSON n. 



THE SKY AND CLOUDS. 




Pbonunoiation. 




S else 


: rest : lees 
Spklliko. 


: well 


always 

busy 

minute 


arch 

cloud 

pieces 


floats 

change 

thought 



In the sky the sun is seen, so is the moon and 
so are the stars. But they are not always 
seen there, for more reasons than one. 

First of all, as to the sun, it is not always 
in our part of the sky. When the sun 
is in the sky, it is daytime. But it is not 
always daytime. Each day is followed by a 
night, that is, by a time of darkness and not 
of light. Night is a time for all to sleep and 
take rest in, as all want to do after the work 
or even the play of the busy daytime. 

Still daytime, or daylight, does not mean 
that we can see the sun itself every minute ; 
though the sun must be in the sky, or it 
would be night instead of day. There is 
something then which can hide the sun from 
sight even though it be in the sky. Further 
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8 THE SKY AND CLOUDS. 

watching of the sky will at last show what 
that something is. 

When the sun is shining, the eye sees a 
great arch^ or vault overhead, which comes 
down till it seems to touch the ground all 
round, and is of a beautiful blue colour. That 
is what is called the sky. It is of a bright blue 
colour when it can be fully seen. But how 
often the sky looks anything but bright blue ! 
Sometimes it is all whitish instead, then all 
grey, and again much darker than that, even 
of a dull leaden colour, getting near to black. 
At all these times the sky is cloudy, or 
covered more or less with cloud. When it is 
quite covered over, the cloud is like a cur- 
tain, or covering, which hides the sun from 
sight. 

The sky, however, may not be quite covered 
over with cloud, and yet there may be many 
clouds in it. Then is the time to notice the 
clouds, and see how they look. They are then 
broken up into pieces and parted one from 
another, and each has a different shape and 
hue. They are often both pretty and curious 
to look at, and sometimes very grand. Some- 
times too they are not still, but moving about 
in the sky ; and how they move, which way. 
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THE SKY AND CLOUDS. 9 

and whether fast or slowly, are all well worth 
watching. 

A cloud can scarcely fail to be noticed 
when one comes in front of the sun as it 
floats along. If the sun have up to that time 
been shining very brightly, making a room 
warm to sit in, or a road cheerful to walk on, 
what a change is felt at once ! The strong 
light becomes a dull one, the warm glow 
gives place to a chill ; at least it is so in 
cool or cold weather. If, on the contrary ^ the 
weather be very hot, and people are feeling 
that they have had more than enough of the 
sun, then how welcome the big cloud that 
comes in front of it, and shuts off its light 
and heat even for a few minutes! How 
pleasant the shade is after the glare, how 
comfortable the coolness after the heat ! 

There is another way in which the clouds 
are sure to get attention quite as much as 
by hiding the sun from sight. Sometimes a 
large dark one comes over the clear sky, so 
large and dark that, directly it is seen, the 
thought is, there will be rain. And very 
likely down comes the rain before shelter 
can be reached, though there was hurrying 
along as soon as the cloud was noticed. 
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LESSON m. 





CLOUDS AND EAIN. 




Peonunoiation. 


bnng 


: lid : mtst : Uttle (not lith«Z) 




Spelling* 


cover 
truth 


woolly vapour 
kettle chilled 



The clouds, then, which make the sky so dull, 
do something else besides covering up the sun. 
They bring the rain. At least that is what is 
commonly said of them. The truth is, that 
they are themselves the rain. For the rain is 
nothing more than the changing of the soft, 
dark, woolly-looking, cloud-heaps, into drops 
of water, which then fall to the ground. 

Now this change of the woolly-looking 
cloud-heap into rain, is not a thing too hard 
to understand, strange as it seems. 

Everyone has seen a kettle boiling on the 
fire. Here is an exact picture of one, and 
of a girl, too, sitting by, watching it. She 
knows that water, and nothing else, is in 
the kettle. Yet after a time, there keeps 
coming out of its spout and lid, what looks 
like white smoke or mist. This must come 
from the water. So it does. It is indeed the 
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11 



water changed into another form or shape 
by means of the heat of the fire. The proper 
name for the white mist, into which it is thus 
turned, is vapour. 




Now, what is this white mist most like ? 
Why ! a cloud, to be sure. A cloud is really a 
great heap or mass of such white mist or 
watery vapour high up in the sky. If some 
of the vapour from a kettle strike against a 
cold thing, say a table spoon or a knife blade, 
it becomes directly like little drops of water. 
This shows that vapour turns back into water 
as soon as it is chilled, or made colder. 
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12 STORY OF NANNIE JONES AND LIZZIE DAY. 

Well ! the clouds, as they float about in the 
sky, move sometimes from a warmer into a 
colder part of it. Whenever they do this, 
the vapour they are made up of, becomes 
water, and down the water drops as rain. 
Or it may be that they are chilled by a 
cold wind coming against them, and in that 
way their vapour gets turned into water. 

Who would have thought that when boiling 
the kettle, they were seeing how clouds are 
made, and how clouds get turned back into 
rain, that is, into water ? It is but a very 
little that is here told of how all this happens ; 
but if what is told be understood, it will be 
easier to learn the rest by-and-by. 



LESSON lY. 



THE STORY OP NANNIE JONES AND WZZIE 
DAY. 

Pronunciation. 

6 go : so : oldest : toes : no 

(correct gow, goa : aoto, soa, &c.) 

Spelling. 
trouble cripple touched 

pity crutch ought 

Nannie Jones was a kind-hearted little girl. 
She could not bear to see other people in pain 
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STORY OF NANNIE JONES AND LIZZIE DAY. 13 

or trouble, without wanting directly to do 
something to help or comfort them. Even if 
they were grown-up persons, for whom she 
could do nothing more, she would go and 
stand close beside them, and keeping quite 
still, would look gently and sadly in their faces 
from time to time, as if so she would tell how 
much she pitied them. 

To her schoolfellows and playmates Nannie 
could always find out how to be helpful when 
any trouble came, because they were little, 
like herself. Did any girl get hurt at play, it 
came naturally to Nannie to do something to 
show her pity, and it would generally be 
something that made the pain of the hurt 
less. But her pity was greater still if one 
girl hurt the feelings of another by doing or 
saying unkind things. Then Nannie would 
take the part of the ill-used girl, against the 
biggest and oldest of her playmates, and do 
everything she could to make the first happy 
again. 

Now among Nannie's schoolfellows was one 
named Lizzie Day, who had the misfortune to 
be a cripple. She could not walk without a 
crutch ; for though one of her feet reached to 
the ground, the toes of the other only just 
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14 STORY OP NANNIE JONES AND LIZZIE DAY. 

touched it, because the leg on that side was 
drawn up. Poor Lizzie could get along 
pretty quickly with her crutch, though it 
was not easy work. But when it came to 
playing, she could do little or nothing. She 



I 




could not move fast enough not to be knocked 
down, or in some way hurt by the others, who 
could move all ways as quickly as they wished. 
So she had, for the most part, to sit or stand 
apart while the rest of her schoolfellows 
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STORY OF NANNIE JONES AND LIZZIE DAY. 15 

played, as the picture shows her. You see 
she looks so sad and so unhappy. 

Most of the girls took little or no notice of 
this, except to be glad that Lizzie kept out of 
the way, for if she joined in, she spoilt the 
play. Indeed, she did more than this some- 
times. She had been known, when knocked 
down, to lift her crutch and strike any girl 
who might be within reach. For doing this, 
and for looking cross and out of temper, and 
for always speaking sharply and roughly, she 
was thought a very disagreeable girl, whom 
nobody could wish to have to do with. 

But little Nannie Jones did not think so. 
She noticed the cross looks and rough words, 
but they only made her feel the more pity for 
poor Lizzie. She thought how hard, how very 
hard, it must be to have such a crippled body 
always to drag along, and never to be able 
to enjoy play like the rest. She thought that 
Lizzie might well feel cross, and even angry 
sometimes, when she saw the others run 
about as they pleased, while she could never, 
never, do so. Lizzie might be cross all the 
more, because they showed that they cared 
nothing about her. They wished only to 
have her out of the way* 
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16 lizzie's first game of ball. 

In short, Nannie pitied Lizzie with all the 
pity of her kind and tender heart. She knew 
it was not right for her to be cross or angry, 
because her affliction came from God, and 
ought to be borne patiently and with good 
temper. But her pity led her to make 
excuses for Lizzie ; and how right she was in 
letting it do so, the rest of this story will 
show. 





LESSON V. 




LIZZIE'S FIEST GAME OF BALI 




Pbonunoiation. 




but : 


thus : hmnblj : 
(correct hult^ &c.) 

SPSLLINa. 


fun : 


school 
eager 


pleading 
favour 


lively 
catch 



must 



When Nannie first met Lizzie, which she did 
from heing a scholar at the same school 
with her, she at once noticed how Lizzie 
sat apart in play hours, having no share 
in whatever might be going on, except to 
watch the game with eager, but not happy, 
looks. It went to her heayt to see Lizzie thus 
watching and longing, but in vain, to be able 
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to do like the rest. As has been already said, 
her pity told Nannie that the cross looks 
meant, how hard, how very hard, it was never 
to have what all the others had always I 

It was a sight that Nannie could not bear 
to see a second time, without doing something 
to alter it. So, the very next time that play 
was beginning, and Lizzie, as usual, had 
taken up her place on one side, Nannie went 
towards her. * At this Lizzie scowled, and 
before she could say anything, asked her 
sharply what she came there for ? 

" Why, to play with you, if I can, to be 
sure," Nannie answered with a kind voice; 
and never changing her kind, pitying face, 
for all Lizzie met her so ill-temperedly. 

Lizzie now laughed, but not pleasantly, as 
she said with a sneer, "I should think so, 
indeed! As if any of you ever wanted to 
play with me ! " 

" Oh ! but indeed I do," Nannie answered, 
with a beseeching in her voice, as if begging a 
favour. 

" Then you're a queer girl," said Lizzie 
roughly, but not so sharply as before. 

"I don't mind your thinking me queer," 
Nannie replied, almost humbly, "if only 

c 
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18 lizzie's first game op ball. 

you'll let me play with you, or do something 
for you." 

There was no standing out against such 
gentle, yet determined kindness, and even 
Lizzie's ill-tempered face brightened a little 
as she said, " Well, then ! find out something 
we can play at." 

This was of course not a very easy matter, 
but Nannie had thought it over beforehand. 
She had brought in her pocket some string to 
make a cat's-cradle, and a ball to throw from 
one to the other. They tried both. When 
Lizzie was tired of cat's-cradle, Nannie was 
sure they could manage the ball, if she sat 
on the ground, as Lizzie had to do, at the 
right distance from her. The picture shows 
Nannie giving the ball to Lizzie to begin 
the game. Nannie fetched the ball whenever 
she threw it beyond Lizzie's reach, and getting 
back to her place in a second, was ready, to 
catch it again. Thus she made their play so 
lively that Lizzie said, when the time came 
for leaving off, "That's good fun! I don't 
want to give over," adding crossly, "for I 
don't suppose you'll play with me again to- 
morrow." 

Poor Lizzie, how ill-tempered she must 
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have been for that cross speech, to be all the 
thanks she could give to kind Nannie ! Nannie, 
however, thought it thanks enough, for she 
answered, " But, indeed, I will." 




She had, in fact, done what she had set her 
heart on. She had done something that made 
poor Lizzie feel a little less the crippled state, 
for which she so much pitied her. Next day 
she went again to Lizzie at play time, not 
doubtfully, as at first, but sure that she 

2 
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20 lizzie's first game of ball. 

was expected. Her kind little face looked so 
bright in consequence^ that Lizzie, in her turn, 
felt sure she was pleased to come and play 
with her again. And so the sharp words that 
were ready on her tongue, if she had seen 
any unwillingness in Nannie's look, were left 
unspoken; and before any others came in 
their place, Nannie had pulled out the ball, 
and gleefully throwing it to Lizzie, had 
skipped off to a distance to catch it from her. 

The game was a better and a happier one 
this day than the first, and at the end of it, it 
hardly seemed as if it could be the same 
Lizzie as yesterday, who now asked quite 
gently, " And will you really come and play 
with me to-morrow too ? " 

" Oh ! won't I ? " Nannie answered, as she 
helped Lizzie up from the ground ; " I do so 
like to play with you." 
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LESSON VI. 

THE GBEBN GROUND. 

Pbonukoiatioh. Two sonnds of ere : — 

e, like ee merely : here : sered 

e, like a there : where 

Spelling. 

ploughed weather deserts 

merely beautiful moisture 

meadows withered thirst 

What a pleasant colour green is to look 
at ! A dusty road, or a ploughed field, gives 
but little pleasure to the eye ; but a piece of 
ground that is green is somehow always a 
welcome sight. Perhaps this is not merely 
because the eye likes the colour, but because 
the greenness shows that living things are 
growing out of the ground. 

Those living things are plants and trees of 
all kinds. That they are there, tells some- 
thing else about the ground they are in, 
which is, that it has been well watered, or that 
plenty of rain from the great cloud-heaps in 
the sky has fallen upon it. Plants must have 
earth or soil, what is called the ground, to 
grow in ; but they will not grow, nor even 
ke6p alive, unless from time to time that 
ground be watered. 
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THE GREEN GROUND. 



Grass is the plant that here, in England, 
does more than any other to make green 




jrround. What beautiful grassplots and lawns 
there are around houses ! And the charming 
green meadows, where the buttercups and 
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cowslips grow, are all, for the most part, 
grass. However plentiful the buttercups may 
be, and some meadows are a glory of gold 
with them in Spring time, the grass is much 
more so« 

Now, grass, being a small, low plant, that 
does not send its roots far into the ground, 
very soon shows what happens to green things 
like itself, if they be not watered enough. 
In hot, dry, summer weather, the smooth 
grassplots and lawns will sometimes lose their 
beautiful, fresh greenness, and become dry and 
straw-coloured within a few days. This is 
because the grass has been sered, or burnt, by 
the hot sun. All its leaves, in fact, have 
withered and died, and rain must fall before 
fresh ones can spring up and the greenness 
come again. 

Plants larger than grass will live a longer 
time without water, but even they will die 
at last if the ground they are in be kept dry 
long enough. Well ! plants are of much more 
consequence to us than just to make the ground 
a pleasant green colour. Plants yield food ; 
food for men and beasts. Horses and donkeys, 
cows and oxen, sheep and goats live on the 
grass just as it grows. How many of these, 
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then, must die if the grass of the meadows 
and fields were cut off by drought, that is, by 
want of moisture ! 

Where, also, would men, women, and 
children be without bread ? Bread ii just as 
much plant-food for them, as grass is to the 
cows. For bread is made of flour, or ground 
corn, and the corn is the seed of some plant 
or other. 

If they eat meat as well as bread, plants 
have been wanted just as much in order that 
they may have it. For is not the meat they 
eat, the flesh of some living creature that has 
fed on the grass or other plants, and that 
could not have lived without so feeding ? 

The ground is green, then, because plants 
or living things grow out of it ; and plants 
make food for other living creatures, which, 
by feeding on them, are in their turn kept 
alive. Lastly, men, women, and children, 
feed both on the plants, and on the 'creatures 
that have made plants their food. 

What, then, would the world be, if there 
were no such thing as the green ground? 
Why ! it could not be anything like what it 
now is. For with no green ground, there 
could be no living creatures, of all the various 
kinds the world now contains. 
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It would be a world of dry, hard stones 
and rocks, which, whether they were heaped 
up into high hills and mountains, or spread 
out as low, &s.tplainSy would all alike be bare 
of any garment or covering, such as grass and 
other green things make. 

In one thing only would such a dreary 
lifeless world be like the world as it is ; and 
that is, in its rocks and stones being of 
different kinds. The ground, which lies under 
the green plant-covering, is not always of 
exactly the same kind. Dusty roads and 
bare fields are not all alike to look at, because 
the earth or ground is different in different 
places. 

Some ground is very brown looking, that 
is, because it is made of one kind of earth or 
stone ; other kinds are light coloured and even 
whitish. Some ground looks reddish, some 
blackish, and in some places the ground is 
sand, which everyone knows. 

Well ! there are parts of the world, even 
as it is, in which ground can be seen that is all 
sand, or all stones, or all bare rock. These are 
the parts known as ** deserts." What makes 
them so bare ? This lesson will have taught, 
that it is want of water. Eain never, or 
very seldom indeed, falls on those parts of the 
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world which are deserts, and there are no 
streams or pools of water in them. They 
show what all the world would be if the 
whole were as badly off for moisture as they 
are. 

Men are sometimes obliged to travel across 
these deserts, and a dreary journey it is. 
They meet with no living thing, and have to 
use great care not to run short of water, for if 
they did, they would die of thirst by the way. 



LESSON VII. 




A LESSON ON LEAVES. 


Pbonunoiatioh. 




tt picture : bush : 


amusing 


Spellino. 




contrast compound 
simple surfaces 


rough 
observe 



All trees and plants have leaves, but all 
have not the same kinds of leaves. There is 
indeed a. great difference in the leaves of 
different trees and plants. 

The grass plant, that does so much to make 
the ground green and pleasant, has a leaf a 
good deal like a narrow strap, or ribbon. The 
common name for the leaves of grass is blades 
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of grass, and this name has been given them 
because they have something of the shape of 
a knife blade. 

The leaf, of which a drawing is here given, 
is a great contrast to a blade of grass. It is 




large and broad, instead of small and narrow. 
It is also deeply cut, or divided, into five parts ; 
then spread out something like a fan ; yet it is 
one leaf, and only one ; because all the five 
parts belong to one stalk. The actual leaf 
is four, five, or even six times as big as this 
picture. 

This is the leaf of the horse-chestnut, of 
the tree which, as soon as its leaves have 
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come out in Spring, sends forth also long 
tapering bunches of lovely white flowers. A 
very beautiful sight is a horse-chestnut tree, 
with its spikes of blossoms rising above its 
bright green leaves, and one that should be 
looked out for in Spring time. 

Now, the narrow blade of grass and the 
broad spreading fan of the horse-chestnut 
tree, show how very differei^t leaves may be 
from each other. They also make plain one 
particular kind of difference which will at 
once be noticed on looking at them. 

The grass leaf is all one piece, or what is 
called a simple or undivided leaf. The horse- 
chestnut leaf has five pieces in it, and is one 
of those which are known as divided or com- 
pound leaves. Compound means having more 
than one distinct part or piece. 

On the next page is a picture of another 
divided leaf, and of one that, like the horse- 
chestnut, has five parts or divisions. But these 
parts are not placed in the same way as the 
parts of the horse-chestnut leaf are. 

In the first* place, it is clear that they do 
all belong to one and the same leaf; for 
there is but one stalk to them all. But the 
five pieces are placed in quite a different way 
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on the stalk, from that in which the five pieces 
of the horse-chestnut leaf are. 

In that, the five parts all begin from the 
«ame spot, a point in the middle, where the 
stalk ends. In the second leaf, the five pieces 




are placed thus : first, two pairs, one after the 
other, on each side of the lower part of the 
stalk, which runs up between them, and the 
fifth piece on its top or end. Every rose-bush 
has all its leaves, great and small, of this 
shape and make. The actual leaf is two or 
three times as big as the picture. 

If in these two leaves, both of which are 
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divided ones, there be so much difference, 
what a many differences there must be to 
remark when the leaves of a great number of 
plants are examined 1 It will be found very- 
amusing, when among trees and plants, to 
look out the different shaped leaves, and sort 
them into the two kinds of simple or undivided, 
and compound or divided, leaves. 

But leaves do not differ from one another 
in shape only. Such as belong to one plant 
have seldom quite the same colour as those of 
another. Though all are green, yet there are 
many different greens even in a bunch of 
weeds. There are in it, dark and light 
greens; blue, yellow, and whitish greens; 
and many other varieties besides. 

The leaves of different plants are also 
unlike one another in their surfaces. Some 
leaves are rough, others smooth. The rough 
ones are often covered with hairs, which on 
some are plainly to be seen ; on others, not 
without a magnifying glass. The smooth ones 
are not all alike either. Some are smooth to 
the touch, without being bright looking. 
Others shine as if they were varnished. These 
shining leaves are very pretty when the sun- 
light falls upon them. 
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The edges of different leaves, too, are not 
all alike. The blade of grass has a straight 
edge, with no jags or cuts in it. The two 
leaves in the drawings have both edges that 
are prettily cut ; yet the one is not exactly like 
the other. 

There are, then, five different things which 
may be observed in leaves. Their shapes; 
the way in which the pieces. are placed, when 
they are divided leaves ; their colours ; their 
surfaces ; and their edges. 



LESSON VIIL 
FIRST-FRUITS OF NANNIE'S KINDNESS. 



Pbonunoiation. 




6 hopping : not : cross 


: shock 


Spelling. 




amuse surprise 
therefore example 
kindness happy 


shoulder 

believe 

shocked 



The two girls, Lizzie Day and Nannie Jones, 
were now always together when games were 
going on. Little by little they found many 
ways in which to amuse themselves. When 
there came a day so much colder than usual, 
that sitting on the ground, even while playing 
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at ball, did not keep them warm, Nannie be- 
thought her of a move-about game. 

This was to try which could go faster, 
Lizzie with her crutch or Nannie hopping, 
and which of them could hold out the longer. 
Here they are going at it merrily. Lizzie 




beat Nannie more often than Nannie could 
beat her, and so the game became quite her 
favourite. It was sure, therefore, to please 
Nannie, who wished for nothing so much as 
that Lizzie should sometimes be able to feel 
that her crippled state was not a disadvantage. 
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After a time, Nannie's kindness had made 
such a change in Lizzie, that she was not only 
happy when at play with her friend, but 
happier altogether than she used to be. One 
day she told Nannie what a diflference she felt 
in herself. It was the day when, by Nannie's 
help, she had been able to join in a game that 
all the others were playing; and when, to 
her surprise, they seemed rather to try and 
get her into the play, than to push her ont of 
it. They were, in truth, ashamed not to 
follow the good example Nannie had set 
them ; and besides, Lizzie was no longer cross 
and disagreeable. 

When the game was over, she looked, 
indeed, as bright and happy as any of the 
party ; and theil it was that her arm went 
lovingly round Nannie's shoulders, while she 
said, *'To think that the girls should have 
let me play with them, and that I should 
have had as much fun as any of you I It is 
all your doing, Nannie, and I do love you; 
you are so good to me ! And I used not to 
love anybody." 

" Oh dear ! that was dreadful," said Nannie. 
** I don't wonder that you looked so unhappy 
when I first knew you." 

D 
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" Well ! I was just miserable," Lizzie went 
on ; " and I said to myself that it was because 
I could not do as others did ; which was true ; 
but I know now, that I was a deal more un- 
happy because of not loving anyone/' Then, 
putting her face close to Nannie's, she whis- 
pered in her ear, " I do believe I just hated 
everybody/' 

Nannie looked very shocked. " Ah ! I 
knew that would shock you," said Lizzie; 
" and I knew it wasn't right ; but then, till 
you came, it seemed to me as if everybody 
hated me, and so I couldn't help hating them 
in return. Even mother tells me I'm a great 
trouble to her — a burden she calls it." 

/'Poor Lizzie!" said Nannie pitifully, and 
kissing her cheek. 

" There it is, Nannie," Lizzie continued^ 
'• you pitied me, as no one ever did before, 
and so you tried to make me happy ; and 
you have made me, oh ! ever so much hap- 
pier, not at game? only, but in myself. I 
don't feel now so bad and so hard as I used 
to do." 

'*Ah! then, I'm sure you are happier," 
said Nannie. " I should have pitied you more 
than ever if I'd known you had these bad 
thoughts." 
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LESSOS IX. 

LIZZIE'S FIRST ACT OF SELF-DENIAL. 

Pbonumoiation. 

kmd (not koind, nor kaind^ and so of the others) 

ttme : mtnd : Itke 

Spklliko. 

friend comer rather 

however service plenty 

Most of the little girls who have been reading 
thus far the story of Nannie and Lizzie will 
no doubt have thought that all the while 
Nannie was so devoted to her friend, her other 
schoolfellows were likely again and again to 
try and get her away to join them in their 
games. This was the case, especially at first ; 
for all were ready to be friends with a sweet- 
tempered, kindly child like Nannie. 

All their tempting and begging, however, 
could not make h&r forsake Lizzie. She would 
answer, as if pleading for her, " How can I 
leave her ? Do think how dull she is, if we 
all go to our play, and she sits alone in a 
corner.'* Upon which some would good- 
humouredly give over, saying, ** Well ! to be 
sure, she does want you, and you are kind to 
stay with her." Others would jeer at Nannie 

D 2 
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for being over-good, and call it ** making a 
great fnss, to want always to stick to Lizzie/' 

This was hard to bear. Yet it was the very 
way to make Nannie care less than before to 
do what they asked. It made her more than 
ever glad to keep true to her kind service to 
Lizzie. By degrees it seemed to be understood 
that she belonged to the poor crippled girl in 
play hours, and that she was to be left to 
her, except, a« was at last found out might 
sometimes be the case, a game was on in 
which Lizzie could take part as well as 
Nannie. 

For a long time Lizzie took no notice of 
the other girls trying sometimes to get Nannie 
away from her. Either she trusted Nannie 
entirely to be feiithful to her who so needed 
a friend, or it did not come into her mind 
that Nannie might now and then wish to 
play with the others rather than with herself. 
But a few days after she had had the talk 
related in the last lesson of this story, which, 
it will be remembered, was after she had 
herself been joining in play with the others, 
a game of puss-in-the-corner was thought of 
by some of the girls. Nannie was at once 
sought out to join in it. 
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When asked to do so, she made her usual 
answer that she had something to do she 
liked better, meaning her play with Lizzie, 
who, even with her help, she knew could not 
manage to play such a game. What was now 
the surprise of the girls to hear Lizzie, who 
was close at hand, call out, " But you shall 
play with them, Nannie ; Fm sure you d like 
to/' 

" I should but for leaving you, Lizzie," was 
Nannie's answer. 

" Oh ! but I wish that," said Lizzie, " for 
Tm not going to mope by myself, but to stay 
by and see you all play; and I shall have 
plenty to do to walk up and down and watch 

you." 

" Oh thank you, Lizzie, I do like it now ; " 
and Nannie looked very happy, and gave 
Lizzie a kiss as she said this. 

Some of the girls now exclaimed^ '* Why, if 
Lizzie isn't grown quite good-tempered ! We . 
shan't be able to say ' Good-bye, cross patch,' 
to her any more." 

** No, thut you won't," said Nannie ; " and I 
won't come and play with you now, except 
you all promise never to call her so again." 

The promise was readily given, for all felt 
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that Nannie had earned the right to ask a 

kindness for Lizzie, by what she had herself 

done for her. 

This is Lizzie's likeness, as she had come to 

look, now that Nannie's kind treatment had 

changed her from a 
cross and miserable, 
to a happy, child. 
Everybody will tsay 
that it would be a 
shame to call a girl 
with such a face 
" Cross patch." It 
will be worth while 
turning back to the 
beginningof the story, 
in order to compare 

this look of Lizzie's face with the one it 

then had. 
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LESSON X. 

OUR FOUE-FOOTED SERVANTS— THE HORSE. 

Pbonunoiation. 
010, as in coujs (not keows) ; how : jpou^er : now 

Spelling. 
.animals firmly worth 

manage soldiers relief 

Plants live and grow, but they cannot move 
about from one place to another. The living 




things that both grow and move about are 
called animals. Men, women, and children 
are animals. They live, grow, and walk about. 
They have legs and feet to carry them from 
place to place. 
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But all animals have not two legs to move 
about on ? No, for some have as many as 
four legs and feet. Dogs and horses, cows 
and sheep, and many others, walk and run 
upon four feet, and cannot easily move with 
less. 

Sometimes a dog will run for a little way 
upon three legs ; but if you put poor doggie 
upon only two, what becomes of him ? He 
can just manage to stand up, but can hardly 
do more than that. 

But then how these creatures can run upon 
their four feet ! The horse will go for miles 
at a pace that a man cannot manage, and even 
carry a man on his back as well. 

How firmly, too, such animals stand on 
their four legs, and what heavy loads they 
can bear on their backs ! Even now-a-days, 
a horse will sometimes be seen carrying a 
man and a great sack of com. In days long 
ago, when roads wer^ very bad, horses were 
much used to carry goods from one place to 
another. They were called pack-horses, from 
the great packs or bimdles into which the 
goods were made up. 

The horse has often done good service to 
man by his power of going long distances, and 
going them quickly too. 
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Once, not iso very many years ago, some 
English soldiers and English settlers, in what 
was then an out-of-the-way place, were in 
great danger of being made prisoners by those 
they had been fighting with. These were 
people belonging to a party of Dutch settlers, 
which had at this time got the better of the 
English so far as to have shut them up in a 
camp, or walled-in space. 

It seemed, therefore, that they had now 
only to keep them shut up long enough, to 
starve them into giving themselves up- For 
the shut-up English must at last come to the 
end of the food they had in the camp, and 
then might be expected to yield, rather than 
to die of hunger. 

And this, no doubt, would have been the 
end of the matter, but for the service done 
by two torses and a rider. These were started 
off by the captain of the English, just before 
they were quite shut in, to take news of the 
danger he and his men were in, to the nearest 
place from which more English soldiers could 
be had. 

But that nearest place was no less than six 
hundred miles away. Think of that ! Think of 
having to send six hundred miles for help, and 
to have only one man and two horses to truF 
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to for getting it. And worse than that! 
Think of having no good road to send them 
along, and no feeding places to stop at, only- 
wild country all the way. 

Well! the brave man and his two horses 
were worthy of the trust that was put in 
them. They got through their long, rough 
journey in ten days. The man rode one horse 
and led the other ; and changed from one to 
the other in turn. He did not rest much by 
the way. There was no house for him to stop 
at* All was wild open country. 

And did his good horses, after all, carry 
him quickly enough to save the English, in 
the camp, from giving themselves up through 
hunger ? Or had he, and they, done all that 
hard work in vain ? How the rider must 
have asked himself that question, over and 
over again, all the time he had to wait before 
he could know! Here the answer can be 
given at once. 

The people in the camp had been shut up 
so long, that they were getting very short 
of food. So little, indeed, was left, that each 
man of them had to be content with a small 
piece of horse-flesh, and a little biscuit-dust 
a day. They had been on this short allow- 
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anoe for six days, when on the night of the 
sixth they saw lights at sea. The camp was 
near the sea-shore, and they knew that if 
help came^ it would be in a ship. The lights 
told them that a ship had arrived. Now 
they could make up their minds to hold out. 

The next night more lights were seen, 
which showed that a second ship bringing 
help was at hand. The day after, the soldiers 
from both ships were safely landed, and found 
out the place of the shut-up camp by the 
sound of its guns. The Dutch settlers did 
not even wait for the soldiers to get there, but 
made oflF as soon as they knew that more 
English were come to fight them. 

So the camp was relieved before the people 
in it were quite starved out* The relief 
reached them in less than thirty days from 
the time that the man and his two horses 
started oflF on their venturesome ride. 

The out-of-the-way place, where all this 
happened, is in the now well-known English 
colony of Natal. The man who took the 
six hundred miles ride was Richard King, 
who lived in it for many years after, and 
became a thriving settler, as he deserved to 
do. 
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As six hundred miles were got through in 
ten days, these two horses must have travelled 
at the rate of sixty miles a day. If each 
carried the rider half the way, each must 
have gone three hundred miles with his 
weight on its back. Such wonderful things 
can the strength and speed of the horse accom- 
plish for the service of man ! 



LESSON XI. 



OUB FOUB-FOOTED SEEVANT8— THE ASS, OB 
DONKEY. 

Pbonukcuation. 
ea sounded like a great : bear 

Spelling. 

donkey obeyed nature 

employ stupid patient 

profit bethought credit 

Who of those who now read this lesson does 
not know one donkey at least? It may 
belong to her own father, or to some neigh- 
bour, but either way she knows that it does 
a great deal of hard work for its master. 
The donkey, indeed, is a four-footed beast 
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that does mucli service to man ; as much in 
its way as the horse, of which it is a smaller 
and humbler kind. It has a rougher coat, 
can do with commoner food, and less care 
than a horse can, and is altogether a more 
hardy creature. 

These humhleT qiuilities are the very things 
that make it so useful to the poor man. 
If he want the help of a four-footed beast in 
bis work, he cannot perhaps find the money 
to buy a horse ; neither can he afford to buy 
such food as a horse wants, nor get a stable 
good enough to house it. But he can buy a 
donkey, and find food and shelter such as it 
will thrive with. 

What kindly feelings, then, there should 
be for the donkey, who can do so much and 
wants so little ! It is pleasant to know that 
there are hard-working people who are very 
fond of, and very kind to, the donkeys they 
employ. 

But, sad to say, this is not the case with 
all who make great use, and profit, of the 
services of these animals. Many of them, 
because the donkey costs so little in food or 
care, look upon it as a common sort of crea- 
ture that may be used anyhow. It is the ill- 
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usage of such masters, that makes donkeys 
stubborn and stupid. 

That the donkey is not by nature a stupid 
creature any more than the horse is, but 
rather sharp and knowing, where it is well 
treated, this little story will show. 

A donkey that was the pet of a family 
was allowed to go at large in their garden, 
but was expected at the same time to keep 
to the paths, the proper places to walk on. 
It generally obeyed the rule; but now and 
then was tempted to step on to the beds, in 
order to reach something it very much liked. 
The gardener of course always foimd it out 
by the marks of its feet in the soft mould 
of the beds, and always punished it with a 
whip. 

After a time it seemed as if the donkey, 
having thought over the matter, got to 
understand what it was that told tales against 
it; for now, if it went on to the beds, it 
would always try and scrape back the mould 
into the holfes made by its feet. Its hoofs 
were a very rough sort of rake, and it could 
not really do what it wanted. All the same, 
it was no stupid creature to have made out 
that its foot-prints betrayed it, and to have 
bethought itself of trying to do away with 
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the tell-tale marks. Perhaps it thought also 
that the holes in the ground were the only 
things that were objected to ! 

A donkey is not always a stubborn creature 
either. The way in which it will work day 
after day at the same hard tasks of drawing 
or carrying heavy loads, shows that it is by 
nature most patient and enduring^ willing to 
be a faithful servant to a good master. 




But if, instead of a kind master, it has one 
who makes it bear blows and kicks, as well as 
hard work and poor living, what wonder if it 
turns stubborn and difficult to manage. For 
it is true of donkeys, just as of children, that 
the surest way to make them troublesome and 
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stupid, is to treat them badly; to be rough 
and surly with them, to kick and cudgel them 
whether they do ill or well. So, instead of 
the poor donkey, it is the master who ought 
to bear the blame of its stubbornness. How 
much more, then, the shame of it also ! 

On the other hand, there is no sight that 
does more credit to a poor man than a well- 
kept plump-looking donkey. Happy is the 
child who is well acquainted with such a one ! 
She is almost certain to belong to a family that 
has a kind, good father at its head ; and then 
she makes it one of her own pleasures to help 
him take care of the dumb creature, that is so 
useful a servant to them all. 



LESSON XIL 

OUR FOUE-FOOTED SERVANTS-THE COW. 

Pbonunoiation. 
otr, as in foMow (not folia nor foU^, &c.) : Aow : saow 





knouing 






Spelling. 




quiet 
shelter 


momingtB 
evening 


chewing 
soUd 



The cows are going home to be milked. See 
how they follow one another in a string ! It 
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is always the same cow, the oldest of the lot, 
who leads them all. No one else is allowed to 
take her place, for they are orderly creatures, 
and have rules that all are made to obey. 

One would suppose them to be so, they 
look so quiet as they walk along in their 
slow, swinging way. Good, quiet, patient 
creatures they may well be called, as each is 
seen to come to the milker, and, without more 
ado, give herself up to have her milk taken 
from her. 

Do they not deserve our praise for being so 
quiet and willing, since it is we, men, women, 
and children, who are such gainers by their 
gentleness ? Twice every day do they give 
milk to be a part of man's food. And how 
good a part ! How sweet and pleasant to the 
taste ! How wholesome and how nourishing I 

And if they deserve this praise, they de- 
serve also all the care that can be taken of 
them. Indeed, they must be well cared for, 
if they are to have plenty of milk to give. 
G-ood food and no stint of it, and good shelter 
when the weather is cold, must always be 
provided for cows. 

They like no food better than grass ; so in 
summer time, if turned into a meadow, or 

E 
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other piece of grass land, they will get their 
food for themselves without trouble to anyone. 
But in winter, when the grass is short and 
poor, and still more when it is buried in snow, 
they must have other food, such as hay and 
roots, and be fed in yards, partly, or alto- 
gether. 




The yards, too, must have sheds or cow- 
houses around them, where the cows can be 
milked in the cold or wet mornings and 
evenings, of which there are plenty during the 
year ; and where they can have warm shelter 
on cold nights. In summer they may be 
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left out in the meadows all night long, and 
will come to no harm. How pretty they 
look feeding there ! How comfortable, as 
they lie on the grass chewing the cud; or 
stand almost knee-deep in the cool water, as 
you see in the picture. 

Yes ! They are not idle when they lie there 
so still, as if they were only resting. Anyone, 
who goes near enough, will see that their 
jaws are hard at work. They might be eating 
but that they keep their mouths shut, and do 
not touch the grass around them. Yet the 
working of their jaws shows that at least they 
are chewing something. 

What are they chewing, if they take no 
grass, and have no other food within their 
reach ? Chewing the cud, some will answer, 
and rightly; though, perhaps, not knowing 
what the words mean, except that they have 
something to do with a cow's feeding. 

They are right again there, for the cud is 
unchewed food. Now, all solid food must be 
chewed, if it is to be of any use ; that is, if it 
is to keep the animal healthy and strong. 
Most animals chew their food in their mouths, 
by the help of their teeth, before they swallow 
it. But animals of the ox kind, and the cow 
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is the female ox, swallow their food without 
chewing it. 

It cannot, however, serve them as food 
when so swallowed; therefore they bring it 
back into their mouths after a time, to be 
properly chewed. And this is what they are 
doing when resting so quietly on the ground. 

But why can the cow do all this with its 
food, which a man, a horse, or a dog cannot ? 
Everyone will guess that the reason must be 
because it is differently made from these, and 
from all other animals that do not chew the 
cud. Just so; and this is the difference. 
The cow has a large inner pouch, into which 
the food passes directly it is swallowed ; and 
from this pouch it can be brought back into 
the mouth, whenever the cow wills. 

The grass and other food goes into the 
pouch just as it is eaten, but comes back 
to the mouth as cud; that is, it is now in 
the form of balls, which the cow sets to work 
to chew properly. When this has been done, 
it is swallowed again, and this time it goes 
into the true stomach, being now fit to become 
the food, or nouriahmentj of the cow's body. 

The cow looks a very thoughtful creature, 
as she lies chewing the cud. She is really both 
an understanding and an affectionate animal. 
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A lady once brought up a calf as a pet, 
because it had lost its mother. It was, how- 
ever, parted with, when it grew up, and she 
lost sight of it. About two years after, 
walking one day in a lane, she met some 
cows, and was surprised by one of them 
leaving the others, coming up to her, and 
giving signs that it was pleased to see her. 
She at once recognized it as her old pet, which 
had not forgotten the kindness she had done 
it in its baby days. She began patting and 
speaking to it. The cow, being satisfied by 
this, that its first mistress knew it again, 
went quietly back to its companions. 



LESSON xm. 

LIZZIE AT HOME. 

Pbokunoiation. 

A, aspirated Aome : h&r : ^to : ^ppj : 

Aeart : Aelp 

"He has a happy home.*' 

SPBLUNa. 

wonder pupil burden 

contrary pleasant soften 

figures struggle power 

As soon as the game of puss-in-the-corner was 
over, her schoolfellows gathered ^]^o^i|t;l{^ 
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and began asking, " Whatever have you done 
to Lizzie to make her bo diflferent ? She's not 
the same girl she used to be! Why, she 
doesn't even look the same ! We couldn't bear 
her once. She always seemed so cross and 
ill-tempered, as if she didn't want anyone to 
come near her ; but now she's quite nice, and 
we like her." 

Nannie's answers to these inquiries and 
remarks were: "I've just been kind to her^ 
that's all. Poor Lizzie ! She felt you didn't 
care for her, so it's no wonder she was cross 
with you all. Don't you think we should 
have been cross, if we'd been crippled like 
her, and there had been no one to pity us ? " 

It was not only her playmates and school- 
fellows who by this time began to notice a 
change in Lizzie Day. The teachers in the 
school did the same. Lizzie had all along 
got on fairly at lessons, for she was not a 
dull or stupid girl. At some things, such 
as figures, she was sharp and quick enough. 
The teachers had always been gentle and 
patient with her, as they were with all their 
scholars, and so Lizzie had been less sullen 
in school than in play hours, when there was 
nobody to be kind to her. 
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Still it could not be said that she was a 
pupil who had given her teachers satisfaction, 
until now ; that is, untfl some time after she 
had had Nannie Jones for her friend. Then 
the teachers began to observe such a change 
in her, as made them all very glad. Day by 
day she was becoming more like what they 
wished all their scholars to be : eager and 
diligent at lessons; kindly and happy with 
her classmates; and to themselves obedient 
and respectful, from love, and not from fear. 

Whilst all at school were thus finding out 
the great improvement in Lizzie, and being 
glad over it in one way or other ; at home, 
too, her mother was beginning to see that 
Lizzie had become both a happier and a better 
child. It was a long time before she could 
believe that such was really the case, because 
she had been so used to have her ill-tempered 
and unhappy. She knew that, in her home 
at least, there had been nothing new or 
diflferent to make her otherwise 

That home was not a very bright or plea- 
sant one. Mrs. Day was a widow, pressed 
down by care and the struggle to get a live* 
lihood^ She was not of an easy or cheerful dis- 
position herself. A crippled child, like Lizzie, 
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was a very sad burdeD, among the many she 
had to bear. So while she pitied her poor 
child enough for her misfortune, she pitied 
herself even more. Such pity did not tend 




__.^ S:..r 



to soften the heart, and make Lizzie fond and 
loving towards her mother, but rather to make 
her more cross with herself and her lot. 

But all this changed for the better after she 
lad Nannie for her friend. Her mother's com- 
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plaining speeches, such as, " To be sure, poor 
child, you can't do this or that;" or, " Dear me ! 
if you could but help me now, as you might, 
if you'd the right use of your limbs," — which 
used to send Lizzie crying into a comer, or 
set her quarrelling with herself and others, 
she now scarcely minded, and would even try 
to do some of the very things her mother said 
were beyond her power. The picture shows 
her carrying a great bucket fall of water. 

Mrs, Day's first thought, when Lizzie thus 
took to trjdng, instead of sulking in a corner, 
was that it was too good to last. It only 
meant that something had for a time put her 
child in a good humour. But Lizzie kept on, 
more cheerful and more helpful, and then her 
mother could not have said which she felt 
the most, puzzled or pleased. 

She had got used to hearing Lizzie talk of 
Nannie Jones, when she came home from 
school, and understood that she had a kind 
little playmate in her. But that Nannie had 
anything to do with Lizzie being so much 
more usefal and happy at home, never came 
into Mrs. Day's head. How she did find out 
at last, that Naniiie was the cause of what so 
pleased, and yet so puzzled, her, must next be 
told. 
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LESSOH XIV. 



OUE FOUE-FOOTKI) FOOD. 






Pbonunoiation. 






ie, OS in ptece 


(distinguisli peace) : 
Spelling. 


fields : 


yteld 


buUock 
straight 


mutton 
nimble 


pastures 
timid 



If a little girl be sent by her mother to buy a 
piece of meat, she knows quite well where to 
go for it. Off she sets to the butcher's shop. 
But is she sure to know also what she is 
going to buy when she has got there ? The 
butcher will ask her what sort of meat she 
wants. She ought then to learn from her 
mother what kind of meat she is to buy. 

Most likely all the names are known to 
her — beef and mutton, pork, and veal, and 
lamb— and she could, at a pinch, choose one 
of them. Suppose she were to say that she 
would have a piece of beef, would she know 
also what animal gives the meat which is 
called by that name? Would she think of 
a bullock, as she asked for the beef? 

Bullocks, or oxen — for they have two 
names — are often seen, as cows are, feeding in 
the meadows and green fields, or being driven 
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along the roads. They are then, perhaps, on 
the way to market, where they will be sold ; 
or going straight to the butcher's, where they 
will be killed, skinned, and cut up, and then 
the flesh is called beef. 

Here, then, is another creature of the ox 
kind, besides the cow, which does great service 
to man. The bullock furnishes him with 
9ome of the best flesh, or meat, that he uses 
for his food. Cows, also, when they grow old 
and are no longer worth keeping for their 
milk, are sometimes fattened to be killed and 
used as beef, just as the bullock is. 

But, perhaps, mutton might be chosen 
instead of beef by the little girl, who finds 
herself at the butcher's, without full orders 
what meat she is to buy. What a different 
animal from the bullock will then come into 
her mind, if she knows what mutton is ! The 
small, mmftfe-running, woolly-covered sheep, 
instead of the big, slow-moving, hairy-skinned 
ox. 

Sheep are almost always seen many toge- 
ther. The usual way of keeping them is in 
large numbers, called flocks. To know what 
a flock of sheep is, it should have been met in 
a dusty road in summer time. The many 
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little trampling feet raise a cloud of dust that 
fills the eyes and nose, and makes one feel 
nearly suflFocated before half the flock has 
passed by. 

But in the pastures where they feed and 
live, by night as well as by day, sheep are 
always a pleasant sight. Their white bodies 
dotted all over a meadow look pretty against the 
green grass ; and they, eating away quietly, 
and moving gently to get at fresh and fresh 
tufts of it, seem happy as well as pretty. 




But there must be nothing to frighten them, 
if they are to look thus quietly happy ; for 
sheep, that are kept in flocks and taken every 
care of by man, are very timid creatures. At 
any strange sight or sound, however they 
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may be scattered over a pasture, they will all 
rush together, run as far from the noise as 
they can, and then stand huddled one against 
another, so close that a child could almost 
walk along their backs. 

Young sheep, or lambs, have the name for 
being not only the most timid, but the most 
gentle of creatures. Who has not heard of 
some one " as gentle as a lamb " ? or of a 
little child, that was very ill and very patient, 
being called a " poor little lamb " ? 

The lamb is not always allowed to grow 
into a sheep before it is taken for meat. At 
some times of the year, lamb will be found in 
the butcher's shop as well as beef and mutton. 
There can be no need to ask what lamb is, for, 
unlike the other meats, 'it keeps the name of 
the animal whose flesh it is. , 

Beef, mutton, and lamb, then, are three 
kinds of meat that may be looked for in the 
butcher's shop at some time or other; and, 
after reading this lesson, everyone will be 
quite sure that she knows what they are. 
The two other kinds, veal and pork, might 
also be found there at any time, though veal 
• would be more likely to be seen in summer, 
and pork in winter. Veal, which is the flesh 
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of the calf, is not so much used, nor so good 
for food, as the other kinds of meat. 

Pork is most used by people who are not rich. 
This is because the pig — and who does not 
know that pork is the flesh of the pig ? — can, 
like the donkey, live on such food as a poor 
man is able to get for it. So pigs are often and 
wisely kept by persons of the working class, 
either to sell when fatted, or to kill for the 
use of their own families. A pig so used can 
be turned to the best account, because it not 
only eats well as fresh meat, but also as salted 
pork, which will keep good a long time ; and 
as bacon, which will keep longer still. 

There is, however, some danger in the pig 
being ready to eat, and able to live on, almost 
any kind of garden 'and kitchen refuse, and 
this is not always enough thought of. Pigs 
may be fed on food of a sort that is not 
really fit for them to eat. When this is done, 
the meat they yield is likely in its turn to be 
unfit food for the master who keeps them. 
Pork that Ipoks spotted, and is what is called 
*' measly," is always more or less imwholesome 
as food. 
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LESSON XV. 
NANNIE'S INVITATION. 

Pbonunoiation. 

ea sounded like ee deal : leave : tea : tears 

means 

Spbllinq. 

reward afternoon easy 

answer people awkward 

It was altogether a memorable day — b. day 
for both to remember ever after — that day on 
which Nannie played puss-in-the-corner the 
first time, because Lizzie would have her do so. 

She went home that day the happiest of 
little girls, as she deserved to be. Having 
acted a kind part to poor Lizzie with no 
thought of reward, she now found that she 
had won love for herself in return. Nannie's 
cheeks glowed as she thought of Lizzie 
making her play with the others, though she 
herself had to be left out. Nannie felt sure 
that tliat was true which Lizzie had lately 
said to her several times over, "I do love 
you, Nannie ! You are so good to me." 

Every little girl would have felt the same 
in her place. For every little girl knows — 
though she may be no more able to tell it in 
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words than Nannie was — that those who give 
up something for her sake, thinking of her 
before themselves, and even seeking her good 
to their own loss, are those who really love 
her. And all this Lizzie had at last done for 
Nannie, as Nannie had so long been doing 
for her. 

Her mother noticed how happy Nannie 
looked when she came from school this day, 
and was sure that she had something pleasant 
to tell her. It was no surprise to find that it 
was all about Lizzie Day, for of her Mrs. 
Jones had already heard a great deal. It 
was no surprise that Nannie ended her story 
by saying, "Oh mother! if Lizzie might 
come and see us now, how I should like 
it!" 

"Well, child," was her mother's answer, 
"I think Lizzie has shown that she has a 
good heart at bottom, and I won't say no if 
your father doesn't," which made Nannie 
feel that her wish was as good as granted. 
Her father was as kind-hearted a man as 
she was a little girl, and had all along 
shown great interest in what Nannie did for 
her poor crippled schoolmate. So it was 
settled, as soon as he came in, that Nannie 
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should go to Mr6. Day'id, and ^sk that Lizzie 
might come and dpend Saturday afternoon 
with them. 

It was now dinner-time on Friday; so 
when afternoon school was over, Nannie had 
a surprise for Lizzie, telling her that she 
wanted to go home with her. When they 
first knew one another, Lizzie had often said 
that she wished Nannie to do so, and Nannie 
had always answered that she must not go 
without her mother's leave. 

Up to this time^ Mrs. Jones had not heen 
inclined to give leave, because she did not 
know Mrs. Day, and did not like the neigh- 
bourhood in which she lived. Lizzie once 
mentioned to her mother that Nannie could 
not get leave to come home with her ; Mrs. Day 
remarked, " Of course, child, they won't let 
Nannie come to such a place as this ; Wood 
Lane, where the Jones' live, is ever so much 
grander than this horrid Barcher s Court. 
They know well enough the difference be- 
tween the folks that live in one and in t'other, 
And, for the matter of that, I don't want to 
have such people dome spying at my poor 
home*" After hearing this, Lizzie no longer 
wished to bring Nannie to it, and did not 
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feel quite easy when Nannie suddenly said 
she would go home with her. She asked in 
an awkward way what it meant ? 

"Why, it means/' said Nannie, skipping 
about for joy, " that father and mother send 
me to say, they hope your mother will let you 
come and spend to-morrow afternoon with us. 




and have tea ; and father will take you home 
in good time." 

This was too delightful a thing, not to get 
the better of Lizzie's fears of what her mother 
might say to her bringing Nannie home 
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without notice. So the two little friends 
set off for Barcher's Court as fast as they 
could. See, how happy they are going along 
arm-in-arm ! How pleased kind Nannie looks ! 



LESSOir XVI. 
NANNIE'S VISIT TO MRS. DAY. 

PBONUKOIAtlON. 

ea, as in wear * e, as in he : aven : she : me 

Spelling. 

spirits because pinafore len^ftli 

mother enough dirty praise 

further purpose threshold notice 

aware soothed welcome 

Part I. 

Barcher's Court was not a pleasant sort of 
place, and Lizzie felt this more than ever, now 
Nannie was with her, who lived in a much 
better part of the same district. But she kept 
up her spirits, saying to herself that it didn't 
matter, if only mother were not all in a muddle 
just as they went in. 

Friday afternoon was rather a bad time 
for Mrs. Day to have an unlooked-for visit. 

* See Lesson XI. 

F 2 
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Washing, that she seemed never able to g^t 
through till late in the week, was generally 
going on then. Sure enough, the first thing 
to be seen, as the little girls opened the door, 
was the tub on its stool almost in front of the 
fire, and wet clothes lying heaped around it, 
and on the table. The room, in short, looked 
slopped about, and in a mess ; not really dirty, 
but comfortless from disorder and work out of 
place. A pretty picture has been made of itj 
but it is the two little girls in the doorway 
who are most pleasant to look at. 

Lizzie hardly gave herself time to look in, 
but, with the door still in her hand, called 
out, ** Mother, here's Nannie Jones come home 
with me, and all on purpose " 

But she could get no further, for her 
mother stopped her, calling out angrily, 
" Why, Lizzie, you never can have brought 
her to-day, of all days in the week ! It's too 
bad of you, aftet all I told you." 

Before Lizzie could explain that it was not 
her doing, Nannie, still standing only on the 
threshold, began in a gentle voice, ** Please, 
ma'am, Lizzie didn't bring me. I came my- 
self. Father and mother sent me to ask. 
Would you let Lizzie come and spend to- 
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morrow afternoon with us, and stay to tea ? 
And father '11 bring her safe home before dark." 
Here was something quite as unexpected 
as Nannie's returning with Lizzie, but 
much more pleasant; and Mrs. Day's vexed 




feelings were so much ^othed by it, and by 
Nannie's manner, that she answered, " Well ! 
there, that is being pretty spoken to a rough 
welcome ; and I should have to forgive you, 
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roy dear, for coming unexpected-like, if only 
for that. As for the message youVe come 
with, I'm much obliged to your father and 
mother, and take it most kind of them to my 
poor ' crippled child, and she shall come, and 
I am much obliged to them too." 

" Oh ! Thank you, mother," ewclaimed lAzzie ; 
and " thank you, ma'am,*' said Nannie. " And 
I'll fetch her," ma'am, if I may^ directly 
I've done helping mother wash up after 
dinner," Nannie added. 

"Thank you kindly for that too," Mrs. 
Day said, still quite pleased. But the next 
moment she began, " Dear-a-dear-a-me ! what 
shall I do ? You've no clean frock to go in, 
Lizzie. There's your other print, which I've 
never been able to get washed till to-day, 
and it isn't done yet. It's all to dry, and 
starch, and iron, afore you can wear it." 

Lizzie looked quite unhappy, but whispered 
something about her Sunday frock. " Your 
Sunday frock, child ! " her mother went on, 
" it's no use telling me of that. Why, it's the 
only good thing you have to wear, and quite 
new; and if I let you spoil that, playing 
about in it, where am I to get you another 
these many months ? " 
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Part n. 

Nannie had not gone away, as some timid 
girls of her age would have done, when Mrs. 
Day began again to speak in a troubled voice, 
but had crept further into the room, until she 
stood close beside her. Of this Mrs. Day was 
made aware by a gentle touch on her arm. 
She turned, and saw Nannie looking at her 
with a distressed face, and as if wishing to 
speak, yet shy of doing so. ** Well ! what's 
the matter ? " she asked sharply. 

"Oh! only, ma'am," Nannie answered in 
an entreating voice, " that I want you not to 
trouble about Lizzie's frock. I'm sure father 
and mother would be so sorry you were put 
about, because they'd invited her." 

Mrs. Day, surprised at finding her trouble 
so taken* to heart, replied to Nannie, in her 
turn, in a beseeching way, " But I can't let 
her go so that your mother must think I'm 
a dirty woman ! " 

Upon which Nannie said quite boldly, "Oh 
dear, no ! ma'am, you shan't do that. Lizzie 
will want only a clean pinafore, and she'll be 
no more dirty than I shall. Mother knows 
my frock is not over-clean by Saturday." 

" Well, there ! " was again Mrs. Day's reply 
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" if you aren't as good as a grown woman in 
helping one over a, trouble— and even better 
for the matter of that ; for to see the like of 
you so concerned md feeling, somehow tells 
upon one more.'* 

These words made Nannie draw oloaer to 
Mrs. Pay, and say, "Then you don't mind 
now, Lizzie's »ot having a cl^an frock, do yov 
ma'am?" 

" Mind ! ** said Mrs. Day slowly, and as if 
some thought had now first struck her, " I mind 
nothing just now but what you've been saying, 
and how. you've said it; for that has just 
opened my eyes- , I eee," she went on, taking 
Nannie by the hands and holding her at arm's 
length ; " yes, I see it all now. It's you that 
have been making my Lizzie so good, and so 
happy, far more than she used to be. She's all 
along been telling me of you, and I've been 
noticing that she's been growing different 
ever since she knew you ; and yet I never 
put this and that together, till now that I've 
seen you myself." ^ 

While Mrs, Day was saying all this, Nannie 
blushed, and at last turned her face aside, so 
that it could hardly b© seen, Mrs. Day, 
thinking all the better of her for being shy at 
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eo much praise, was ready to give her more, 
and began again :^^ 

♦* Now I've seen myself what a kind way 
you have, that leaves one feeling pitied and 
$moothed-lik^, instead of put out and roughed. 
I'm sure it's that has made such a change 
in Lizzie, To be treated like that, made her 
wish to be good. And she has altered ever so 
much for the better, thanks to you, my dear." 

Here Nannie broke in with a piteous voice, 
" Oh please, ma'am, don't, don't ! " 

But Mrs. Day would not be stopped. ** It's 
very nice of you not to want to be praised; 
but I must tell you of it, now I know it's your 
doing, that Lizzie is a better child, and that 
I can't grumble so much about her being a 
cripple, because she tries all she can to be 
helpful." 

Mrs. Day either did not or would not notice 
that from the time Nannie had tried in vain 
to stop the praise, the tears had been running 
down her cheeks. It was not till a sob was 
heard that she left off, and then she dropped 
Nannie's hands, and looked at her, half-vexed, 
half-puzzled, Lizzie cried out, " Oh ! mother, 
you've hurt her." 

*' Hurt her I " Mrs. Day exclaimed as if 
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hurt herself, " How can that be ? One can't 
dislike being told one's been good." 

But this was just what Nannie did dislike, 
though she would not say so, as she was sure 
Mrs. Day had meant to be kind. She there- 
fore struggled with her tears, and let Mrs. 
Day wipe them away with her apron, who, 
while doing so, said, " Well, now ! if I've hurt 
you, I suppose you won't like me to kiss 
you?" 

" Oh ! but indeed I shall, and thank you, 
ma'am, too, for it," Nannie answered eagerly; 
for this was kindness quite to her liking. 

Nannie would, perhaps, have been as 
puzzled to say why her tears came, as Mrs. 
Day was to understand their being shed. 
She knew only that in some way she was 
hurt, and could not help crying. This too 
was plain to Lizzie, and she, if asked why 
Nannie had felt hurt, would have answered 
that she thought it must be, because she was 
as humble as slie was kind ; and Lizzie would 
have been right. Mrs. Day herself seemed 
no longer puzzled, after finding Nannie glad 
to receive and give a kiss; but started her 
homewards with many kind pats on the head 
and shoulders, promising that Lizzie should 
be ready for her on the morrow. 
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LESSOir ZVII. 

OUR FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS— THE DOG. 

Pbonxtnoiation. 
ai fattMnl (e ' 
y, hard 

servant 
faithful 
clever 
possible 

Parti. 

All the four-footed creatures that live with, 
or under the care of man, are called domes- 
ticated animals. This long and rather hard 
word means that they have come to belong to 
his home and family, or have been made tame. 
Other animals are wild, that is, they live 
about in all sorts of places, and take care of 
themselves. 

Our four-footed servants, then, are all 
domestic animals. The horse, the donkey, 
the 6ow, the ox, the sheep, and the pig, all 
live under the care of man, as a part of his 
home or family. And it is no wonder that 
such useful creatures are made so much of. 
How badly off everyone would be without 
their services, which is the same as saying 
that they are worth a great deal to man^ 
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The horse and the donkey carry him, and 
carry or drag loads for him. The cow gives 
him food in her milk, and inilk means butter 
and cheese besides. The ox, sheep, pig, and 
the cow too sometimes, form one chief part 
of his food ; for their flesh is his meat. There 
are two other four-footed servants of man, 
which are even more domesticated than the 
rest, though they cannot do service in any of 
these ways. 

All will guess that these two are the dog 
and the cat, for they belong to the house and 
home even more than the others do. They 
are seen, indeed, as much within as without 
the house, and in a good many more families 
than ever think of owning horses or cows, 
donkeys or pigs. 

Dogs and cats would hardly be so common 
if they were not of some use, though it is true 
that they are sometimes kept only as play- 
things, and for the pleasure of having them. 
" Some use, indeed ! " many will cry out on 
such words being used of a dog, and say, 
" Were there ever such useful creatures to 
man? or so loving and faithful to him? 
It is a shame to talk of their use before 
love and faithfulness." 
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Who would not wish to put first of all in 
the good C[iialitie8 of a dog, that it is so fond 
of, and so tru^ to, its master ? These are the 
qualities that bind men and dogs together, 
even more than the help which the one can 
give to the other. And so it should be. 
Attachment^ or faithful love, is of touch more 
worth, than any gain from service, in work^ or 
food« 

The dog id the most affectionate of all 
animals, and for this reason deserves to be 
called the four-footed friend of man. A book 
as large as this might be filled with the 
charming tales that can be told of the love 
and devotion of dogs to their masters; how 
they have followed them, obeyed them, waited 
on them, taken care of their property ^ died of 
grief for their loss, or saved their lives. 

Here is one story. In the days before 
railroads, when travelling was done in stage- 
coaches, a gentleman was on the outside of 
one, going from London towards the north. 
The journey was being made in a dark night, 
when, at one part of the road, a dog began to 
bark continuously just in front of the fore- 
horses of the coach, jumping up to their heads 
as it did so. 
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The coachman had to pull up for fear of an 
accident, and the guard got down to drive the 
dog away. The dog went off a little distance, 
but then came back again to the guard, and 
seemed wistful to get his notice for something 
or other. So the guard took down one of his 
lamps and followed it. 

About a hundred yards off, he found, 
lying senseless across the road, a farmer 
fellen from his horse, which stood close by. 
But for the barking of his faithful dog the 
coach would, a few minutes later, have driven 
over his body and killed him ! 

Besides love for its master, this dog showed 
great sagacity also. There is no need to be 
frightened by this new word ; it only means 
sense and quickness of understanding. How 
quick this dog was to understand the danger 
its master was in ! What sense it showed in 
the means it used to stop the coach ! A man 
could not have shown more, if he had been, 
like the dog, without the power of speech. 



Part II. 

As many stories could be told of the saga- 
city of the dog, as of its love for its master. 
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Here is a very pretty one. There were two 
houses in the country not far off from one 
another, but with a deep, open drain or ditch 
between them. In the one house lived a 
former, with his wife and children, and he 
had a very clever, faithful dog. In the 
ctther lived the wife's sister, so there was 
much coming and going between the two 
houses, and to make the drain passable a 
single plank was laid across it, to serve as a 
bridge. 

The children of the farmer often wished to 
go and see their aunt, but how could they go 
safely, except some elder person were with 
them, to take them over this narrow bridge ? 
Why, by the help of the dog. Their mother 
was never afraid to let them go if only the 
dog were with them. For this sagacious 
creature could always be trusted to see them 
safely across. 

This is how it managed. It made all the 
children stop when they came to the plank, 
and then took them over one by one, holding 
each firmly by its clothes until it was safely 
across. When all were over, the dog would 
sit down on the further side, waiting for the 
children to come back, and then take them 
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over again, one by one, as before. What a 
dear doggie this must have been ! How fond 
of the children ! How fond they of it ! 

Besides services such as these, which the 
sagacity and aflfection of the dog lead it to 
render to those it belongs to, there are many 




other services that men look for, from their 
dogs^ Thus, a dog may be kept to guard 
the house. Dogs are very quick of hearing, 
and no one can come near a house where a 
dog is, without its being? Jfc ware, and barking. 
So it i^ves notice to the household if there 
be a tfbief about Again, a dog may be kept 
outsidfe the house, to guard the yard, or the 
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garden, or the fowl-house, as the case may be, 
and keep it safe by night. 

Then, though dogs do not feed man, they 
help him to catch some of his food, that is, 
they are kept for hunting. The hare, which 
is so good to eat, is hunted and caught by 
means of dogs ; so are rabbits, and so, too, are 
some animals that are killed, to be got rid of, 
such as rats. 

Indeed, it is not one great service that the 
dog does for man, but a number of both great 
and small services. It helps him most by the 
willing, loving service it gives. At any rate, 
this would be the opinion of a kind master 
or a kind little girl. 



G 
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LESSON XVIIT. 




WATEB DOGS AND MOUNTAIN DOGS. 




Pbonvnoiatiok. 




g.Boft 
c, hard 


lar^e : generally : danger 
called : ooat : come 
crowding. 

Spelling. 


: courage 
: case 


noble 
degrree 
mountain 
danger 


traveller search 
insol^t scratch 
punish behaviour 
buried escape 


lofty 

property 

entirely 



Part I. 

There are a great number of diflferent kinds 
of dogs. Such names as greyhound, pointer, 
terrier, retriever, and many more, will be well 
known, as belonging to dogs of one kind or 
other. All the various sorts are alike, in 
showing more or less of the disposition which 
makes the dog as much the friend as the 
servant of man, that is, pleasure in being with 
him, and in doing his bidding. Most of them 
show attachment to him as their master. 

Still there are some kinds of dogs that 
are more affectionate than others, as there 
are some that are more sagacious. These 
may be called the most noble of dogs, because 
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they have a dog's good qualities in the highest 
degree. 

The Newfoundland dog is one of these. 
It is a very large creature, sometimes standing 
higher than a tahle, so that a very young 
child would have to reach up to get his hand 




on its back, just as he has to reach up to 
place it on the table. It is a very handsome 
creature too, with a most sagacious-looking 
head, and a coat of thick wavy hair, that is 
generally black and white. The above is a 
picture of one. 

G 2 
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But grand as it is in size and look, it 
is even grander, because it is so noble, in its 
nature. If little dogs take liberties with it, 
it does not turn round and hurt them, as 
it so easily could, but lets them go on, un- 
less a little dog becomes quite insolent. Then 
the great Newfoundland has been known to 
punish it, by ^ving it a souse in the water. 

It has sometimes happened that the little 
dog was in danger of drowning, because it 
could not swim, and directly the big dog has 
seen this, it has jumped in and rescued it; 
thus showing that it meant only to give a 
lesson in good behaviour to the pert little 
fellow, and not to harm it. 

The Newfoundland dog is remarkable for 
being nearly as much at home in the water 
as on the land. It will remain in it for hours, 
and appears to delight in the roughness of a 
sea-bath. Some of its most valuable services 
to man have come of its power to stay long 
in the water and battle with the strong waves 
of the sea. 

Thus it has again and again saved from 
drowning, a child that has fallen into the 
water. It rushes in, seizes the child's clothes 
in its mouth, holds the child well out of the 
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water, and so brings him safely to dry ground. 
Or if it be a man that is in danger of drown- 
ing, whose weight is too great for the noble 
creature to bear along in this way, it will 
take hold of the clothes at the back of the 
neck, so that the man's head is sure to be 
above water. It will thus keep the body 
floating, and the man safe from suffocation^ 
until other help comes. 

It has even happened that a whole ship's 
crew has owed its escape from drowning, to a 
Newfoundland dog. Once when a ship was 
wrecked, so that no help could be got to 
it, the crew, that is, the poor sailors in it, 
were saved after all, by one of these dogs 
having the courage and sagacity to take a rope 
from the ship to the shore, all through the 
waves that were dashing and roaring between 
the two. 

That one rope made all the difference 
between life and death to the poor men in the 
ship. There were people on the shore long- 
ing, but not able, to do something to help them. 
As soon, however, as the dog brought the rope, 
they could lay hold of it, and as it was sure 
to be well fastened to the ship at the other 
end, it made a bridge, though a very dan- 
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gerous one, by means of which the wrecked 
sailors got ashore. 



Part II. 

Another kind of dog equally good in saving 
life, though in a diflFerent way, is the Saint 
Bernard dog, so called from the mountain 
in Switzerland where it is reared and kept. 
This dog is as large as many of the New- 
foundlands, quite as sagacious-looking, but has 
a coat of straighter hair, the colour of which 
is a yellowish brown. 

Mount St. Bernard is so high that the 
snow never melts from off its top, and all 
winter long furious snow-storms rage about 
it. Yet, high up on this mountain, is a 
house in which men live all the year. It is 
these men who keep the noble St. Bernard 
dogs, and train them to save men's lives. 
Now the danger to life on this snow-moun- 
tain, comes from the dreadful snow-storms 
just spoken of. A traveller, overtaken by 
one of them, is almost sure to lose his way, 
and then be either buried in the snow or 
frozen to death. 

So the men who live in that high-up house 
— monks is the proper name for them — 
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train their dogs to go out whenever there is 
such a storm, and search for the poor travel- 
lers who may have been so unlucky as to 
have been caught in it. The sagacious crea- 
tures do manage to find them out, even when 
quite buried in the snow; and when they 
have done so, they scratch away the snow 
with their paws until they come to the body. 
Then they give notice to the monks, by their 
deep bay or bark, the sound of which reaches 
far, and the monks come and carry the poor 
half-dead man to their home. All this is 
necessary, because there is a high road for 
travellers passing over this hfty mountain, 
which must be crossed at all times of the 
year. 

Think how much that is noble there must 
be in the nature of the animal, which can 
be thus trained to brave cold and danger in 
order to bring help, not to its master whom 
it knows and loves, but to those of whom 
it knows nothing, except that they are men ! 
The St. Bernard dog does all, no doubt, out 
of obedience to its master, and care for his 
approval. Still one cannot enough admire the 
noble purpose to which those good qualities 
are turned. 

There is a dog that does service to ma 
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in taking care of his property, such as no two- 
legged servant can render. This is the one 
known as the shepherd's dog. Its name 
shows what the property is that it is so clever 
in taking care of. How clever it is, let this 
story tell! 

One night a flock of young lambs that 
were feeding on the hills, being suddenly 
frightened, took to rushing away in three 
different parties. Nothing that the shepherd 
and his dog could do, was of any use either * 
to stop or recal them. They were gone, and 
in the darkness it could not be seen whither. 

The shepherd in a sorrowful voice told his 
dog that they were lost; and the dog at 
once set off one way to find them, while 
his master went another. All night the 
shepherd wandered about, but did not come 
upon any one of the three parties into which 
the flock had scattered. He was going back, 
now that morning was come, thinking he 
would have to tell his master that his flock 
was lost, when in a narrow place, low down 
between steep hills, he caught sight of some 
lambs. 

.He now thought that here perhaps was 
the spot where one of the three lots had stayed 
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all night, or that his dog had found and 
driven it hither. What were his surprise 
and joy when, on getting nearer, he felt 
sure that it was the whole flock he beheld, 
with his faithful dog keeping guard over it ! 
Not a single lamb was missing ! 

Here it is plain that one dog had been 
able to do what one man could not; and it 
is doubtful if many men could have done 
so well, what one dog did. A thoroughly 
good sheep-dog, which is always gentle with 
and never hurts its charge, gets the confi- 
dence of the sheep ; that is, they trust to the 
dog for guidance. 

When this is the case, it can make them 
understand what to do, better than the shep- 
herd himself can. The lost lambs of the 
story, when once their fright was over, were 
no doubt on the look-out listening for the 
dog's bark, to get them together and back 
again to the shepherd ; and so the dog could 
find and collect them in the darkness when 
its master could not. 

It is easy to tell whether the shepherd's 
dog is good to his charge. If the sheep come 
crowding together near it^ directly there is any 
danger or diflBculty, as much as to say, " You 
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must help us out of this/' or " You must 
show us what to do," — there can be no doubt 
that it has taught the timid creatures to trust 
it entirely. Now animals cannot be taught, 
this any more than children can, by anything 
but kind and fair treatment. 



LESSON XIX. 
OUR FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS— THE CAT- 

Pbonunciation. 

Cy soft mice (not motce) : fierce : nice 
once (not woMt) : medicine 

Spelling. 

fierce company stretching 

savage kitten admits 

Pussy was just mentioned in the lesson on 
the dog ; but she is such a pretty and amusing 
creature, such a pet generally, and most of all 
where children are, that it would never do, 
not to give a lesson to her, all by herself. 

The cat was named with the dog as being, 
like it, one of the most domesticated animals 
of all that are so called, the most thoroughly 
of the house and home. Everyone can speak 
to its being so. How few are the houses in 
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which there is not a cat ! Common as dogs 
are, cats are more common still. 

The cat is so clean, so quiet and free from 
unpleasant smell, that she is well suited for 
keeping within the house. Then how useful 
she is, if there be mice I And where is the 
house that mice do not get into, some time or 
other? For the nice quiet cat is naturally 
a very fierce creature. She belongs to the 
most savage tribe of animals, even to the lion 
and tiger tribe. And she shows her fierceness 
when after mice, and still more if she has to 
go after rats ; which are themselves fierce crea- 
tures, and oblige her to be very bold and very 
brave if she have to get the better of them. 

It must be a large and strong and fierce cat 
that will attack an old rat. 

How wonderfully gentle the cat must have 
become, through living in close company with 
man ; that is, how great must be the training 
she has so undergone, to be the quiet, sociable 
creature that she is, when rats and mice are 
not in the way ! She often seems to wish for 
nothing better than to sit by the hour together 
in front of the fire, or to lie stretched before 
it fast asleep. 

When in a more lively moodj and all knov^ 
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how lively she can be, especially while a 
kitten, how pretty and frolicsome, but never 
rough, she is in her play ! When she is 
stroked too, how gently she purrs ! How close 
up she comes, rubbing herself against the 
stroker, as if she liked being noticed, and 




knew this was a friend! Never does she 
seem happier than when taken on to the lap 
and stroked along the back and chest. Now 
she purrs her approval more than ever, 
stretching out her neck, as if she would say, 
" How nice ! How I like it ! " 

In the above picture little Mary and her 
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sister are playing with their favourite cat. 
That pussy is very gentle, quiet, and home- 
loving; well behaved too, to those who are 
good to her, everyone admits. A great many 
say also of h^r that she does not care for 
them after all, that she cares only for her 
home, and has no love for anyone ; that she 
has no strong, faithful attachment such as the 
dog has. 

It is quite true that pussy is fond of home, 
and many stories can be told of how she sticks 
to it, and even finds her way back to it, 
if taken away against her will. But it is 
not true that cats cannot feel attachment to 
persons as well as to places. So, as it is well 
to give every creature its due, and some may 
be wronging poor pussy in this matter, here is 
a story which leaves no doubt that a cat can 
love as truly and devotedly as a dog. 

A lady had a very pretty kitten given to 
her, of which she made a great pet. Whilst 
it was still young, a bad illness came upon 
her that obliged her to keep her bed. As 
soon as her pet missed her below stairs, it did 
not rest until it had managed to slip into her 
bedroom. Once there, it jumped straight on 
to the bed and began some of its kitten frolics. 
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thinking to have them noticed as usual. But 
its mistress was too ill to play with it. 

This pretty little creature, hardly more 
than a kitten, now seemed to know at once 
what was the matter. It became quiet, and 
settled itself on the bed, as if to take charge 
of its sick mistress. And, wonderful to say, it 
proved a valuable attendant, as watchful and 
trusty as the best nurse could be. 

It soon got to know the times when the 
lady ought to have food and medicine, and 
never let them go by, without seeing that the 
nurse who was in charge was ready to give 
them. Even in the dead of the night this 
faithful cat never missed, by so much as five 
minutes, rousing the nurse at the right time, 
if she happened to be asleep. If this could be 
done in no other way, pussy would take to 
gently nibbling her nose, to make sure of 
waking her. It would carefully watch all 
the time that the dose or food was being 
prefpared^ and then, by a gentle purr, let its 
mistress know that it was ready. 

This went on po long as the illness lasted ; 
the cat never ceasing, never tiring of its 
long watch. And what but love for its 
mistress rould have led it to give this close 
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and watchftil attendance by her sick bed ? 
No one can doubt that it was love. It is a 
true story. But how the little creature always 
knew the time so correctly as it did, is more 
than anyone can tell. There was no striking 
clock to guide it, and it no longer noticed the 
hours when the lady was well. It was just 
as if love gave it, for the time, a knowledge 
that cannot be explained. 



LESSON 

LIZZIE'S VISIT TO MES. JONES. 

Fbonunoiation. 

ay ^lay {not ply nor plaay) : myiag (not sighing) 

away : stay (not stye) 

Spellino. 
message tidy sisters 

forward clothes taught 

When Nannie came for Lizzie on Saturday 
afternoon, Mrs. Day gave her a warm wel- 
come, and this message to her father, that she 
would not trouble Mr. Jones to bring her 
girl home, but would take the liberty of- 
fetching hier herself. Lizzie was ready in the 
clean pinafore, as had been arranged. It was 
a clean, though a very old one ; and the two 
children started away in high glee. 
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The first glance round Nannie's home made 
Lizzie inclined to cry out, " How beautiful ! " 
When Mrs. Jones came forward in a kind 
motherly way to bid her welcome, she could 
have said the same of her. It was not that 
the room Nannie led her into, was so much 
larger than the day-room of her own home, 
or that it was a grand or a smart room. But 
it had no dirty or damaged walls, nor was 
the paint all battered, the state of things 
that Lizzie was used to. The furniture was 
good and strong, and there was plenty of 
it. In short, the room and all in it were 
thoroughly clean, well-kept, and in good 
order ; and it was this which gave it the 
look that had struck Lizzie as "beautiful." 
Mrs. Jones was in keeping with it all, bright, 
tidy^ and pleasant to see. All her work for 
the week seemed to be done, except some 
mending, for everything was in its place, and 
she was busy with her needle. 

There were two younger sisters of Nannie 
for Lizzie to make acquaintance with, little 
Alice, some five years old, and baby Bose, 
who could not quite go alone. They were 
playing together, and, as soon as Nannie came 
in, called out to her to join them. She made 
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them both at home with Lizzie directly, at 
whose crutch they looked with much wonder 
at first But when Nannie told them in a 
pitiful voice how poor Lizzie was lame, and 
could not walk without a crutch to hold her 
up, little Alice began stroking her arms, 
saying, "Poor, poor Lizzie," and then baby 
tried to stroke her too. ^ 

Lizzie had sat down on the floor beside 
them as Nannie did, so the crutch lay along 
the ground, and baby was delighted to come 
to her and play with this strange new thing, 
and Lizzie was as delighted with the task 
of amusing a baby, which she so seldom had, 
and so often longed for. All this is most 
prettily shown in the picture on page 98. 

Mrs. Jones sat by, looking at them from 
time to time, and kept saying that she liked 
to see them so happy. She soon praised 
Lizzie for being so kind and handy with the 
baby, saying she was sure she was fond of the 
little ones to be able to do so well without 
more practice, for Mra Jones knew that 
Lizzie had no younger brothers or sisters. 
This made Lizzie more pleased than before, and 
she would not have thought it dull to have 
spent the whole afternoon as they were doinf^ 

H 
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It was such a fine afternoon, however, that 
Mrs. Jones said they must go out-of-doors, 
and Lizzie must choose which they should do : 
go as far as the common and play there, or go 
into the garden to play with and feed the 




rahbits, to get food for which pets the two 
boys, Frank and Teddy, were now away. 
Lizzie was puzzled which to choose. She liked 
both so much. At last she decided that they 
should stay with the rabbits, about which she 
had often heard from Nannie. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jones being very kind-hearted, 
and wishing to bring up their children to be 
so too, let them have rabbits to take care of, 
as a part of their training in kindness. They 
were made to keep the rabbits well fed and 
clean, and taught to think it cruel to let them 
want for anything after shutting them up, so 
that they could not provide for themselves. 
All the children thought nothing a trouble 
which they had to do for the rabbits, feeling 
themselves well repaid by the creatures be- 
coming fond of them. The boys, most of all, 
worked hard for them at times, as now, when 
they were gone some distance into the lanes, 
where they could gather most weeds of the 
kinds the rabbits liked best. 
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The Jones' had a small garden at the back of 
their house, in which they grew what green 
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vegetables they could, and the refuse from 
these went to feed the rabbits. But it was 
not nearly enough for the purpose, so the 
boys had many long walks on behalf of their 
pets. 




As soon as they came back this day, and 
had been made known to Lizzie, all the 
children went into the garden, and the 
hutches were opened and the rabbits brought 
out. Lizzie had never seen rabbits as pets 
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before, and was highly pleased with their 
tameness, and how they let themselves be 
pulled about. At first she was inclined to 
call out when she saw them lifted up by the 
ears, thinking that they must be hurt ; but 
Frank, the eldest boy, explained that that was 
the right way to take hold of them, and she 
might see that they did not mind it. As he 
said so, he pointed to little Alice carrying one 
by the ears to place it by itself, before she 
gave it some leaves out of the basket that 
was in her other hand ; which those who 
read this story may see also in the pretty 
picture on page 100. 

Alice was very fond of the rabbits, and 
they of her. She had no sooner dropped the 
one she had been carrying, than it sat down 
quietly, waiting to be fed by her. And it 
ate of the leaves as she held them, as may be 
seen in another pretty picture. The other 
rabbits were on the ground nibbling away at 
the leaves and weeds which the boys kept 
scattering among them. Even baby tottered 
along, with Nannie's help, to throw some food 
to the little creatures. 

Lizzie helped feed them too, and at last 
found courage to take one up by the ears, 
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but it was so much heavier than she expected, 
that she dropped it again directly. At this 
she laughed as much as the rest, declaring 
that the rabbit's ears were so slippery she 
could not keep hold of them. Frank showed 
her how she ought to put her other hand 
under the creature's tail to bear its weight ; 
but Alice saw that it was not easy for her to 
do this, because of her crutch ; so she picked 
up the pet one and put it into her arms. 
Lizzie then sat down on the ground, and 
placed it in her lap to stroke its coat, which 
she found so smooth all over, that she still 
called it slippery. Baby was now quite willing 
to come to her again, that she might stroke 
and play with it too. 

During this play, Lizzie's pinafore got well 
pulled about ; and being, as has been already 
said, a very old one, it is no wonder that it 
got torn. When Nannie saw what had 
happened, she said it must be mended at once ; 
that mother would never let Lizzie go home 
with a torn pinafore, after playing with baby. 
It was of no use Lizzie urging that it was so 
old it did not matter. Nannie would take her 
to Mrs. Jones, who said she had done right, 
and set to work to see how the pinafore could 
be mended. 
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The bottom hem was torn away for some 
length, and she decided that it would be best to 
tear away the rest, and make a new hem, " A 
piece of work such as this you can very well 
do yourselves, and get it done by tea-time," 




she said, looking at the clock, "if Lizzie 
begins at one end, and Nannie in the middle." 
Her cheerful way of speaking, gave the little 
girls heart for a task they did not quite like, 
because it took them from their play. Thf 
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sat down, therefore, and finished in time to 
help Mrs. Jones set the tea, who, however, 
had first looked at their work, and said, ** It*s 
not what I call well done, as I'm sure I don't 
want to tell you, Nannie ; but it will do, as 
the pinafore is so old. I hope, Lizzie, that 
you can sew much better than this when you 
don't hurry." 

Lizzie thought that she could. " I ask you, 
my dear," Mrs. Jones went on kindly, "be- 
cause it's very much to be desired that you 
should be able to sew well. Needlework will 
be the way in which you will easiest get a 
living. Every girl, and still more, every 
woman, ought to be clever with her needle. 
I shall like to help you to become a good 
needlewoman, and I shall speak to your 
mother about it, as she's coming here this 
evening." 
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LESSON XXII. 

BIRDS OP THE AIR. 
Pbonunoiation. 
done : first : circles 



bird 



robin 
sparrow 
circles 
object 



Spelling. 

hundreds occur promise 

feather siege journey 

pigeon dovecot quarter 

memory carrier 



Part I. 

There are some two-legged creatures besides 
men and women and children. Birds have 
only two legs, and walk about on them very 
well. Cocks and hens and chickens do. 
Ducks and geese only waddle on theirs, but 
they do not want to walk about much, as they 
can live in the water as well as on the ground, 
that is, they can swim. 

But neither walking nor swimming is the 
way of moving that particularly belongs to 
a bird. Flying is what everyone thinks of 
when a bird is named. It is able to rise 
up from oflF the ground into the air, and to 
Hoai and move about there. Legs are of no 
use for this, and a bird has but one pair. 
It is wings that make it able to fly, and 
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every bird has a pair of wings instead of a 
second pair of legs. 

The wings of a bird open and shut some- 
what as a fan does. When the bird is still, 
or only moving upon the ground, it keeps 
its wings close to its sides. When it wants 
to fly, it opens and spreads out its wings, 
begins to flap them up and down, and so 
raises itself into the air. There it goes flying 
along, even faster than a horse can nm on 
the ground. 

Who has not seen pretty Robin Redbreast, 
after he has eaten his crumbs on the window- 
sill, in winter time, open and begin to flap 
his wings, and so fly away ? Or if not the 
robin, at least she will have seen the sparrows, 
that keep about the houses so much in cold 
weather, ready to peck up everything they 
can lay hold of. 

If a bird's wing be looked at the next time 
there is the chance to do so, as by getting 
near to a dead fowl, it may be seen how it 
lies folded up against the side of the bird. 
Then, if the longest feather be taken hold 
of by its tip, and drawn up, the wing may be 
pulled open, or unfolded. 

One feather comes away from behind the 
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other, just as one slide of a fan does from 
the next, when the fan is opened. The 
feathers, which are so soft at their tips, are 
hard stiff quills at their other ends. These 
ends are placed upon the skin which covers 
the hones of the wing, in such a way that 
they , can fold one over the other when the 
wing is not in use. Directly the hand lets go 
the one feather it has been holding up, the 
wing folds up again. 

One would not think at first that man could 
make the flying bird do him service. Once on 
the wing, what power can he have over it ? 
Surely it will go where it wills, not where he 
wishes. True ; but he can plan so, that the 
bird itself wishes to go to the very place he 
desires it should fly to. 

The kind of bird with which this plan has 
been tried, and found to answer best, is the 
pigeon or dove. This pretty bird is often seen 
about houses ; the sort called the turtle dpve 
sometimes even within them, as, for example, 
where a pair is kept in a cage. All the 
kinds are swift and strong of wing ; that is, 
they can fly fast and far ; and all are very 
ready to be tamed, and very fond of their 
own dovecot or home. 
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These are the qualities that are turned to 
account with that kind of pigeon which is used 
as a messenger, homer, or carrier of news ; and 
which, from being so used, is called the carrier- 
pigeon. You will see in this picture two 




carrier and one fantail pigeon. The pigeon 
has to be trained for the purpose, and this 
is how the training is managed. As soon 
as a young bird can fly, it is taken half a 
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mile from home, in a box or bag, and let 
loose to find its way back. This is done 
two or three times over, and then the bird 
is taken longer and longer distances away 
before it is let loose. It is always, first of all, 
kept for some hours without food, that hunger 
may make it the more eager to get back to its 
home. At last it may be taken hundreds 
of miles away, and, when set free, will find 
its way home as surely as from half a mile 
oflF. 



Part II. 

But how does the carrier-pigeon manage 
to make out where its home is, when so far 
away from it? This is how it sets about 
doing so. When let loose it is seen, first 
of all, to fly up in circles, that is, to fly round 
and round, mounting higher and higher each 
time, and then at last to dart o£P in a straight 
line. Now, it is supposed that its roundabout 
mounting flight is kept up, until it has caught 
sight of some distant object which it knows, and 
that this shows it which way to start off". 

Thus it appears that what makes the bird 
able to do so wonderful a thing as find its 
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way home when hundreds of miles away, 
is its very sharp sight, and its good memory 
for objects it has once seen. It has been 
noticed, that when sent back very great 
distances, it has sometimes had to fly up and 
up so high, as to have got too fer off for a 
man's sight to follow it, before making a start 
in a straight line. 

But how can the bird be made to carry 
a message, even when it has been trained? 
In this way. The message is written on a 
small piece of thin paper, and this is folded 
and tied under the wing so as neither to hinder 
the bird's flying, nor to be in danger of being 
shaken oflF by the flapping of the wing. 

Perhaps it will be thought that as there 
are roads and horses, and railways, and tele- 
graphs too now, by which to send messages, 
men cannot want to use birds for the purpose. 
Well! it is only very seldom, and in very 
unusual circumstances^ that birds are now 
wanted as messengers. Yet such do occur 
even in these days; and in days long ago, 
when there were no telegraphs, they were 
more frequent. 

The case of the Englishmen, shut up in 
their camp in Natal, and wanting to send 
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news of the danger they were in to a place 
a long way oflF, was such a one. Now, in 
time of war it has often happened that all 
the people in a large town have been so shut 
up, with no chance to get out, except they 
could fight their way through the enemies who 
were all around the walls. 

It is in cases like this, of what is called 
the siege of a town, that carrier-pigeons have 
been used, and have done good service. As 
their road is the air, they can get in and out 
in spite of walls and gates, and by a way 
where no man can follow or stop them. So, 
sometimes they have been sent out from a 
besieged town to carry the news of what was 
going on within it, to friends at a distance. 
And sometimes they have been sent into it 
from without, bearing under their wings the 
promise of help to the poor besieged town's 
people. 

They were used in both ways, that is, to 
carry messages in and out, only a few years 
ago, when the great city of Paris, the capital 
of France, was for some months shut up, in a 
siege, by the Germans. 

Here is a story that will show what won- 
drously swift messengers these birds can be. 
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A gentleman once made a journey from 
Cologne, the town in which he lived, to Paris. 
The distance between the two is about three 
hundred miles. He took with him two carrier- 
pigeons, and promised his friends at home 
that they should know of his being safely 
in Paris, within three hours of his getting 
there. 

Well! having reached Paris, he let loose 
the two pigeons at eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon. His friends, who were on the watch 
for the return of the pigeons to Cologne, 
saw one bird arrive at five minutes past one 
o'clock, and the other nine minutes later. 
The promise was more than kept, for they 
had done the three hundred miles in a very 
little over two hours. 

These birds, therefore, had flown with a 
speed of at least a hundred and fifty miles 
an hour, and no doubt even faster. For 
they would not have started straight off, but 
have made first of all those many circling 
flights, by means of which they would at 
length find out which way their home lay. 

One cannot help contrasting, that is, look- 
ing at the difference between three hundred 
miles done in two hours, and six hundred 
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miles in ten days, which last was the work 
of the man and his two horses in the Natal 
story, and was wonderful enough for creatures 
that cannot fly. But if there had been carrier^ 
pigeons to send, the danger those shut-up 
Englishmen were in might have been made 
known at the place whence help could come 
in six or seven hours, say, in a quarter of a 
day at the most, — instead of the news taking 
ten whole days to get there ! 



LESSON XXIII. 
OUR WINGED AND FEATHERED FOOD. 

PBOmiNOIATlON. 
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Other birds besides pigeons have become 
domesticated, and the service they do to man 
is to give him food, in the same way that 
some of the four-footed animals which live 
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about him do. That is, they are kept to be 
eaten. 

They are most of them familiar acquaint- 
ances. A few fowls will often be a part of 
the possessions of even poor people — cocks, 
hens, and chickens these generally are. Ducks 
and geese, which are the two other most 
common kinds, are not so often kept, partly 
because they require water. It is their nature 
to live on the water, as well as on the 
ground. 

The turkey is another domestic bird, not so 
common as the rest. It is both more difficult 
to rear and costs more to feed. But this and 
al] the other feathered creatures that are 
used for food are often seen together on a 
farm, where some yard or other space is set 
apart for them, with fowl-houses roimd it. 
There must also be a pond, or a stream near, 
if ducks are of the party. 

Children who live in a town may never 
have seen a farm. But they may see all 
the domestic birds some time or other in 
a poulterer's shop, if they will keep their 
eyes open. Now and then they will see 
them with their feathers on, but more often 
without them, so that the birds are ready for 
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cooking. The man who sells them is called a 
poulterer. He gets his name from "poultry," 
which is the word used in speaking of all the 
domestic birds that are kept to be eaten. 

These creatures have all of course a pair of 
wings, and are covered with feathers, or they 
would not be birds; but the different kinds 
are in many things very unlike one another. 
Cocks and hens have their bodies well raised 
above the ground, upon a pair of rather stick- 
like legs. So have turkeys. Ducks and geese, 
on the contrary^ cslttj their bodies so low as 
almost to touch the ground ; for they have 
very short legs. The feet of the two kinds 
are still more unlike. 

The reason for these differences is, that the 
one kind of birds live only on land, and 
the other kind live on the water too, or 
can swim. A single look at a cock's foot, and 
then at a duck's, is enough to make anyone 
feel sure that they were meant for different 
uses. 

The cock's foot is all toes, as one may say ; 
and the toes stand well apart from each other 
and end in long claws. Such a foot does very 
well for scratching, walking, and standing on, 
and still better for perching ; that is, for hold- 
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ing on to the branches of trees, or the rods 
that are placed in fowl-houses for the birds 
to perch on, when roosting for the night. 

But the duck's and the goose's feet have 
the toes all held together in a tough, loose 
skin, or web, which stretches out as the bird 
walks, so that the foot comes down flat on the 
ground. It looks a clumsy, flabby kind of 
foot when so used, but then it is just the sort 
of foot to help the bird to swim. All birds 
that can live on the water are more or less 
web-footed, like the duck and goose. 

A broad, flat foot, such as they have, serves 
very much as an oar or paddle does, when a 
man rows a boat along with it. The leg of 
the bird is like the long stem or handle of a 
paddle, and the webbed foot like the blade. 
Anyone who will watch a duck or a goose 
swimming in clear water, can see how it 
works its legs and feet behind it, as if they 
were paddles, striking the water with them, 
and 'so pushing itself along. 

Then the heads of these two sorts of poultry 
are no less different from one another than 
the feet. Cocks and hens have short, roundish 
heads, which end in a sharp-pointed beak. 
Ducks and geese have long flattiah hea(^, and 
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long, flat, blunt bills ; and the reason for the 
difference is as before, the different habits of 
the two kinds of birds. 

Fowls live on grain or seeds, picking them 
up one by one from the ground, and they 
want a sharp, nipping instrument^ such as a 
beak is, to be able to get hold of them. 
Ducks and geese find their food quite as 
much in the water as out of it ; and there a 
pecking beak would be of much less use for 
catching it up. But long, flat bills, such as 
their mouths are, serve like a trough or 
scoop, in keeping hold of whatever may float 
into them out of the water, or may be found 
in the mud, such as weeds, worms, and other 
small living things. 

Now, which is the turkey most like, the 
cock, or the duck and the goose ? Whoever 
knows that the turkey lives only on the 
land, will be ready to say that it should be 
most like a cock. So it is. There is the same 
roundish head with a sharp beak, and the 
divided toes with long claws at their end, that 
the cock has. The turkey is indeed a very 
large bird of the cock tribe, with very hand- 
some flumage. The strangest thing about it 
is its power of setting upright the feathers r^ 
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its tail, and then spreading them out like a 
fan. A most conceit^ creature it looks when 
it does this, and stands turning itself from 
side to side, or struts about, as if expecting to 
be admired. 




The flesh of all these birds is very good 
eating. But it is not for the sake of their 
flesh only, that some are kept. Many people 
who have a few fowls hardly ever think of 
killing and eating them, but keep them only 
to lay eggs. If they let some of the eggs 
be hatched into chickens, it is that they may 
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have more full-grown fowls, able in due time 
to lay eggs like the others. Generally they 
sell or use the eggs as such. In the pic- 
ture on page 118, is little Annie feeding her 
mother's fowls. 

Eggs are much prized as a delicate and yet 
nourishing kind of food. They are also used 
for making many things good to eat, such as 
custards and puddings. The eggs of ducks 
and turkeys are even richer than those of 
hens; but, as a rule, it is hens only that are 
kept to lay eggs for food. The eggs of ducks 
and turkeys are nearly always used for hatch- 
ing ; because they do not lay nearly so many 
eggs as hens ; and because young ducks and 
young turkeys are worth more that young 
chickens are. 

There is yet another service which all these 
birds do for man. They give him feathers as 
well as food ; the feathers that are used to 
make pillows and beds. Who does not like a 
soft pillow for the head at night ? There is 
nothing that will make so soft a one.as feathers. 
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Pbonunoiation. 
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Part I. 
Tea-time brought home Mr. Jones, a stout, 
pleasant-faced man, who looked the picture of 
kindness, and was indeed a big likeness of his 
little daughter Nannie. How happy they 
had all been before, but how much happier 
they were after he came in ! This was what 
Lizzie began to think almost directly. He 
had a kiss, or a pat, a smile, or a kind word, 
for each of his children, and seemed to shed 
a warm gladness over them all. 

As for Lizzie, she had hardly supposed 
before, that a stranger could be so kind as 
Nannie's father was. He was so glad she 
was there! He so hoped she was happy 
with them all ! While he said this, he was 
gently patting her head, and looking at her 
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with a face of pitying kindness. He would 
have her sit next to him at table. Frank was 
bid to take her crutch when she sat down^ and 
place it so that she could get it again with 
ease ; and Teddy was whispered to, to bring 
the footstool for her lame leg to rest on. 
Then she was helped first, and helped over 
again, to even more than she wanted. It will 




be seen in the picture that Mr. Jones had 
baby on his knee, and how Lizzie sat between 
him and Nannie. 

Besides all this, there was something in 
Mr. Jones' way of talking throughout tea- 
time, which seemed to say, that because he 
saw his own children blest with the use of all 
their limbs, he was filled with pity for the 
poor little girl at his side, who had to get 
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along without that advantage. As the meal 
went on, he kept hearing of what had been 
done during the afternoon, listening with 
such pleasure, that the children had their 
enjoyment over again, in telling him. Many 
times he put in such questions as, " What had 
Lizzie done? Had she liked this or that? 
Had she had her share in what went on? 
Had they" (speaking then to all his children) 
*' taken care of Lizzie in every way ? *' 

If Lizzie had thought the Jones' house 
beautifiil, what could she feel of all this kind 
concern for herself, but that it was much more 
beautiful? She had hardly known before, 
that she could be so happy as it made her. 
Before the tea was over, Mr. Jones had told 
her she must be sure and come again, for that 
he, as well as Nannie, should want to see 
her often. Then, looking at his wife, he 
added, "And is there nothing else that we 
can do for the little lass, besides just having 
her come and play with the children ? " 

To which Mrs. Jones answered that she 
thought there might be, and, as Mrs. Day 
was coming to fetch Lizzie, she would be able 
to speak with her about it. This reminded 
Lizzie to give her mother's message to Mr. 
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Jones, who said he was right glad she was 
coming. 

The tea had not long been cleared away 
when Mrs. Day knocked at the door. Nannie, 
who already knew her, took care to be the 
one to open it to her, but her mother was 
close behind, to beg the stranger walk in, and 
to say she was kindly welcome. Alice was 
sent to fetch her father from the garden, 
whither he had gone with the boys. Mrs. 
Day had only time to thank Mrs. Jones, and 
to say a few words to Lizzie, that showed how 
much, like her, she was struck with the 
comfortable look of the room, when his 
smiling face appeared and made everything 
seem brighter than before. 

Mrs. Day would have excused herself for 
having taken the liberty to come for Lizzie, but 
before she could begin, Mr. Jones was saying, 
while he gave her a hearty shake of the hand, 
" How kind of you to come ! Though I'd have 
been pleased to take your little girl safe 
home, I'm even better pleased to have you 
come and see us all ; for, now we know Lizzie, 
we're glad to know her mother likewise." 

Mrs. Day declared afterwards that she 
never felt more taken aback, and so her 
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answer to Mr. Jones showed. She could only 
saj, " Well, to be sure — Why ! I never — how 
— to thank you, sir ? " — not getting to the end 
of any one sentence, though she began ever 
so many more. 

The fact was, that as the Jones* were so much 
better off than herself, she had expected to be 
kept at arm's length ; to be just civilly treated 
and nothing more. To be, on the contrary, 
thanked for coming, as for a kindness, sur- 
prised her so much, that for a time she was 
quite confused. 



Part n. 

Now, it was just his being better off, that 
made a kind-hearted man like Mr. Jones the 
more anxious that a widow, as Mrs. Day v^as, 
should not feel herself unwelcome. He 
thought, as he sat down beside her, how 
differently off his own wife and children 
would be, without him to work for them. 
When Mrs. Day, having composed herself a 
little, began noticing the comfortable look of 
everything around, his reply was, " Well ! we 
needn t want for anything while these strong 
arms of mine can work for us all, and my wife 
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is SO careful to make the most of what they 
earn. It must be sorely dififerent, I'm sure, 
where the woman has to struggle alone, for 
herself and children." 

This was so kindly said, it brought the 
tears to Mrs. Day's eyes, and made her speak 
of the trouble she had known, through having 
lost her husband by an accident when Lizzie 
was a baby ; and she had two much older 
children besides still on her hands. All which 
was listened to, with many words of pity, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones, and led to their naming 
the wish they both felt, to do something for 
Lizzie. 

Then Mrs. Jones told what had taken place 
about the torn pinafore, and how she thought 
that needlework would be the best means of 
livelihood for Lizzie, in which Mrs. Day agreed. 

** Well, then," said Mrs. Jones, " if you d 
like her to have a little more teaching than 
she gets at school, and don't feel yourself any 
great hand at sewing, I'd be heartily glad to 
give her some, I'm always at my mending 
on Saturday afternoon, and if you'll let her 
come whenever you can spare her, I'll put her 
in the way of mending old things, so as to 
make them last the longest." 
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Mrs. Day accepted this kind offer very 
thankfully, saying that she herself would be a 
very poor teacher, and that it would be a 
great service to her if Lizzie learned to be a 
good mender. Then Mrs. Jones added, " Now 
understand, please, it is her own things she is 
to mend, and that you must let her bring 
them, however old they may be. I'll promise 
you, she shall mend them as long as they're 
worth doing anything to." 

This was kinder still, and Mrs. Day could 
not but promise that it should be as Mrs. 
Jones wished, though with an unhappy 
face a& she said '* Lizzie's things Are all so 
old!" 

Here Mr. Jones, who had been listening, 
pleased and smiling, to what was being settled, 
broke in with his cheerful, hearty voice, 
" Then we shall look for Lizzie on Saturday 
afternoons, and she must stay tea with us 
while the days are long enough." 

Mrs. Day again felt herself overcome by 
l^indness, the like of which she so seldom met 
with ; and could not be stopped thanking him 
for herself and her child until she had taken 
her leave. This she did directly, for it was 
now time to be going home. On the way 
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there, Lizzie told her all that had happened 
during the afternoon, again and again break- 
ing her story to exclaim, " Oh, mother ! 
wasn't it beautiful ? " or " Aren't they beau- 
tiful ? " meaning her kind friends. 

Each time she did so, Mrs. Day sighed, and 
more than once was about to answer, "Too 
beautiful;" the comfort and happiness she 
had just seen, making her feel sadly the 
difference in themselves and their own home. 
But, remembering too, the pity and kindness 
that had been shown to both of them, she 
said instead, " You may well feel so, Lizzie." 



LESSON XZV. 
WINGED INSECTS. 

PSONUNOIATION. 

ng, final, as in wir^g : sliinin^ : strong : thi'ng 
Spelling. 



membrane 


curious 


beetles 


brilliant 


pattern 


insect 


dazzle 


painted 


division 



Birds are not the only moving creatures or 
animals that can fly. In summer time the air 
is often full of little creatures, such as flies, 
gnats, and the like, most of them smaller than 
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birds, and of a very different shape. The 
right name for all of them is insects. 

Have insects wings, then? Yes; or they 
could not fly about in the air as they are seen 




to do. Some of them have indeed not one 
pair only, but even two pairs of wings. A 
good look at a bee or a wasp will show that 
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it has four wings. You will se0 in the opposite 
picture the gnat (a), the hutterfly (b), the 
dragon-fly (c) and the house-fly (n). 

The insect's wing, however, is not like the 
bird's wing. It is not made of feathers, which 
will lie one over the other, or which can be 
spread out, accordingly as the wing is at rest 
or in use. The insect's wing is all one piece, 
and is made of what looks like a sort of skin, 
or BtiS parchment ; so thin that it can be seen 
through. The proper name for this skin-like 
substance is membrane. 

It is a substance that folds up and that 
can be unfolded and spread out easily. When 
the insect is flying, the wing of course is un- 
folded, and then it can be seen that there are 
a number of fine, thread-like, lines in it. 
These are a very needful part of the wing, for 
it is by their help that the stretching out of 
the membrane is done. The wing is of no 
use for flying until it is so spread out as to be 
quite stiff; that is, the membrane needs to be 
stretched quite tightly on the thread-like 
lines. 

If a fly be looked at when it rests on the 
table, or against the window, the clear 
membrane and the fine threads of which th^^ 
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wing is made may both be seen. A fly*s 
wings are indeed very beautiful to look at 
When the sunlight falls on them, they shine 
as if made of glass, 

A gnat's wings are a good deal like a fly's, 
only more beautiful still. B.ut perhaps the 
insect that has the finest of these clear gauze- 
like wings, is the dragon-fly, which is seen 
skimming so fast about ponds and streams in 
hot summer days. It has two pairs of them, 
and as it is a much larger creature than a fly 
or a gnat, the wings are much larger also. 

The dragon-fly's four wings have so many 
of the fine thread-like fibres in them, that they 
look like pieces of the finest lace or gauze, 
and so clear and shining is the membrane of 
which they are made, that these seem to be 
filled in with a glassy substance. Besides 
being so brilliant, they are sometimes bright- 
coloured too. One kind of dragon-fly has 
four splendid blue wings, that flash in the sun- 
shine like steel, and quite dazzle the eye. 

But the insect, whose wings are best known 
and thought the most beautiful, is the butter- 
fly. It too has four wings, not clear and 
gauze-like, but even more bright-coloured 
than the dragon-fly's. They look, indeed, as 
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if pretty or curious patterns had been painted 
on them, sometimes in all the colours of the 
rainbow, and sometimes in black and white. 
When the butterfly's wings are touched by 
the finger, some of these patterns and colours 
come off upon its tip. 

Who has not tried and found this out, and 
has then seen, that the pretty coloured pattern, 
is made by a soft down, as fine as dust. When 
some of this dust is put under a magnifying 
glass, every bit of it is seen to be a tiny scale, 
or feather; and when a piece of the wing 
itself is so looked at, the scales or the dust can 
be observed fastened to the membrane of the 
wing, like the tiles on the roof of a house. 
For the butterfly's wing is made of membrane, 
just as the fly's is, only the membrane of the 
butterfly's is covered up by scales or feathers. 

Now all these insects have wings, and all 
of them may be seen, some time or other, 
flying about. There are many other insects 
which have no wings, and therefore cannot 
fly; and there are some which, though they 
have wings, seldom use them, but prefer 
running to flying. 

Everybody is acquainted with earwigs, yet 
who has ever seen an earwig fly, or eve 
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supposed that it can fly ? If shaken out of a 
flower, it tumbles to the ground, and runs 
away. Or if pushed oflF a table, it does not 
take to its wings to fly out of reach. Yet 
under the stiff sides of its body, it has, folded 
away, a pair of rather large and curious 
wings. 

Beetles, again, are insects that do not look 
like flies. Hard, horny-coated creatures, they 
are generally seen coming out of holes in the 
ground, or in houses, as if flying were the last 
thing they would think of. Yet they have 
large and strong wings, made of a stiffer 
membrane than the wings of most other 
insects ; but, like the earwigs, they are packed 
away under stout cases or covers, quite out 
of sight, when not in use. When the beetle 
wishes to fly, it has to lift .up these homy 
covers before it can unfold the wings them- 
selves. 

Insects, then, are like birds in that they 
have wings. Are they not like them in 
having legs as well? No doubt they are. 
How fast beetles and earwigs can run ! They 
run faster sometimes than is pleasant. No one 
will wonder at that, who knows that they have 
'nore legs to run on than a horse or cow has. 
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Insects have really three pairs of legs, 
instead of two. 

This is one mark by which it may be 
known whether any small moving creature is 
an insect. Has it six legs ? If so, it is an 
insect. Now, whoever will take a good look 
at a fly or a bee will be sure to see its six 
legs ; and may see also another curious thing, 
which is, that all the six legs come out from, 
or are fastened to, one part or division of the 
body. Then let it be noticed, for it will be 
very easy to do so, how the body is made up 
of three parts or divisions, a head, a middle, 
and a tail-part ; as well as that all the six legs 
come from, or are jointed into, the middle 
part. 

An insect means, indeed, a creature whose 
body is so divided as to be almost cut up 
into parts. In some insects, such as the 
wasp, the three parts are so much separated, 
that there is not the least diflSculty in seeing 
them. Each part looks as if only half joined 
to, or iall but cut away from, the next. A 
dead wasp can easily be pulled asunder by the 
fingers into the three parts that make up its 
body. 
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lESSOH XZVI. 

NANNIE POUND OUT BY HER SCHOOL- 
MISTEESS. 

Pbonunoutiok. 

au naughty (not norty) : fault : taught 

Spbilino. 

naughty tisigel lovely 

earnest coontry whi8i>er 

It will easily be supposed that from this time 
Lizzie became a brighter and happier child 
than ever. The more she was with the 
Jones* — and her mother was as anxious to let 
her go to them each Saturday afternoon as 
she was to get there — ^the more she grew 
gentle and kindly towards others, and cheer- 
ful and pleasant in all she had to do. 

There was now no better pupil in the 
school than Lizzie, and no girl more liked in 
the playground. This does not mean that 
she was never naughty. She gave way to 
wrong feelings and wishes sometimes, but .she 
was quickly sorry for such faults, and quickly 
brought back to a better mind, and the wish to 
keep in it. 

The change in her was now so great, that 
the teachers often spoke about it to each 
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other, and to Miss Lane, the head mistress. 
All had heard something about Nannie Jones 
— whom they knew as one of the sweetest- 
tempered children in the school — having been 
a great friend to Lizzie, when no one else 
liked her. Miss Lane felt that the matter 
was one to, be inquired into more particularly, 
and took an opportunity to speak with Lizzie 
about it. 

The conversation they then had, which is 
well worth repeating^ began by the mistress 
saying to Lizzie, "Why, Lizzie, you look 
quite a happy little girl now, as if you liked 
us all, as well as the school. Is it so ? " 

" Oh dear, yes ! I am happy now, thank 
you, ma'am,'* Lizzie answered, as if pleased at 
being aoticed. 

" Perhaps," said Miss Lane, ** you will like 
to tell me how it is that you have become so 
happy. We all know, poor child, that you 
were not so at one time." 

"It's Nannie Jones, ma'am," was Lizzie's 
answer in a low, earnest voice, with her eyes 
all aglow. 

Miss Lane said she wished very much to 
learn how that could be — how it could be 
Nannie Jones? So Lizzie told her all the 
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story of what Nannie had done for her ; how 
she had been so kind, first, because she so 
pitied her, and now — so Lizzie thought — 
because she was fond of her. 




The mistress, whose hand had rested on 
Lizzie's head all the while she was telling her 
tale, and who smiled more and more kindly 
as it went on — as may be seen in the picture 
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—said, **I'm sure that you are fond of 
Nannie/' 

**0h ma'am! I do so love her, and other 
people too now, and before I knew Nannie, 
I'm sure that I did not quite love any- 
body." 

**In short, it seems to me, Lizzie," said 
Miss Lane, " that Nannie has been like a good 
angel to you, for she has taught you to love, 
and to have kind and gentle feelings towards 
others, instead of hard and bitter ones. Yet 
she did not set herself to teach you this. She 
tried only to make you less unhappy. But 
then she went about it in such a way, that she 
could not help doing you the greater good as 
well. Do you see how this was ? " 

"I think I do, ma'am," Lizzie answered, 
" at least something about it. She came so 
kind-like, that I couldn't feel cross and hard 
with her, as I used then to be with every 
one else, but I felt obliged to be just a little 
nice and kind too." 

"That is," Miss Lane went on, "she taught 
you by example — by what she did, and was, 
herself — which you now see is the very surest 
way of all, to teach what is right. But, now, 
tell me, Lizzie, did you dislike feeling yourse' 
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obliged, as you rightly call it, to be different 
from what you had been ? " 

**0h no, no ! " Lizzie answered with warmth, 
" I was ever so much happier directly I began 
not to be cross. Indeed, it was quite as much 
from not feeling cross, I think, as from what 
Nannie did to have me amused, with play and 
games like the others, that I am happier now/' 

"You may be quite sure, Lizzie, that 
such was the case," the mistress went on, 
"When you had only hard thoughts and 
unloving feelings, you were miserable. As 
soon as you began to think gently and feel 
kindly, you began to be happy, both in your- 
self and with others. To judge only by how 
you used to look, and how you look now, I 
should say that you feel as great a change as 
if you had gone from a dark cold country, 
where you lived lonely and unloved, into a 
bright, warm one, where you are in the midst 
of friends." 

" Oh, ma'am ! that's just it," Lizzie exclaimed 
with delight, the comparison making her feel 
more than ever, how happy was the difference 
in herself. This sent her thoughts back to 
the cause of it, and she drew herself close up 
to Miss Lane's side, to say in an earnest 
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wliisper, " And wasn't I right, ma'am, that it 
is all Nannie's doing ? " 

" No doubt of that, Lizzie ; and some day 
you will find I intend to let it be seen that I 
know it is so." With which words Miss Lane 
parted from her. 



LESSON XXVII. 

NANNIE'S PEIZE. 

Pbonunoiation. 
ea, sounded like g : pleasure : ahead : instead 

ready 

y^naZ, as in happ^ (not Aoppee) : angrj^ : every 

lowly 

Spelling. 



holidays 


assure 


scholars 


deUght 


parents 


unselfisli 


overcome 


quarrel 


Instead 


deserves 


receive 


temper 


listen 


expect 


humble 





Lizzie turned over in her mind those' last 
words of Miss Lane's, that she would let it be 
seen she knew what Nannie had been doing — 
wondering what they could mean. So did 
her mother, to whom, she told them, and 
as much else of the talk with the mistress as 
she could remember. 
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They had not to wait long in doubt. The 
summer holidays were close at hand, and 
before they began, there was to be a grand 
day, when prizes were given away in the 
school. It was understood that the parents 
of the children attending it might be present 
if they liked. Their presence was much 
wished for. But this time Miss Lane sent a 
message to Mrs. Day, by her little girl, to 
beg that she would be sure to be there. 

Mrs. Day did not fail to come, and had the 
pleasure of seeing Lizzie take two prizes, as 
first in her class in sums, and second in 
sewing. In sewing, Nannie was the one who 
stood ahead of her ; and these two being first 
in needlework, showed Mrs. Day at once 
what a good teacher Mrs. Jones must be. 

And now, all the prizes had been given 
away. The lady who had handed them to 
the winners had spoken a few kind and 
useful words to the whole school, and the 
children were expecting Miss Lane to dismiss 
them, when she came forward instead, and 
said that there was yet something else she 
had to do before sending them away. 

The children looked surprised. She went 
-^n to tell them that she was going to siyprise 
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them still more; for there was yet another 
prize to give away, and they themselves 
were to say who deserved it. "It is a 
prize," she continued, which I intend to give 
to that girl whom you all agree to think 
the kindest little girl in the school, the one 
who shows the most feeling for the wishes 
and wants of her companions, who is the 
most ready to help any who are unfortunate 
or unhappy, whose pity for such makes her 
do kind and unselfish things." 

As Miss Lane went on speaking thus, the 
surprised faces of the children were putting 
on smiles and looks that said, " we know " ; 
and when she ended with " You can now speak 
to one another on the subject, and make up 
your minds who it is that deserves my prize," 
there was almost a shout from all parts of the 
room, " Nannie Jones, ma'am, Nannie Jones. 
It's Nannie Jones. We don't want to think 
about it." 

" I did not expect that you would," Miss 
Lane began again. " Everyone of you knows 
better than I do, and has known all along, 
the kindness Nannie has shown to Lizzie 
Day, whom you all saw, as she did, to want 
it. But everyone could leave her without 
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it except Nannie Jones. It is she, therefore, 
who deserves my prize, " Lizzie Day,'* said 
Miss Lane, turning to where Lizzie stood, 
** you shall bring Nannie here to receive it." 

This was easier said than done. Humble 
little Nannie had dropped upon the form 
behind her, when her name was given out, 
as with one voice, by her schoolmates; and 
had thence slid to the floor, where she now 
sat sobbing, with her face in her lap. It 
needed greater strength than Lizzie had, to 
pick her up, and she could not hear what 
Lizzie said for crying. At this moment Mrs. 
Day came out, from where she had been 
standing aside, and taking Nannie in her 
arms, carried her up to Miss Lane. 

The children no sooner saw this, than 
they began clapping their hands with delight, 
and while the noise still went on, Mrs. Day 
said, ** I couldn't help it, ma'am. Nobody can 
know so well as I do, how much she deserves 
your prize. No one can be more pleased 
that she should have it." 

" I'm sure of that, Mrs. Day," was Miss 
Lane's answer, " and I'm sure Nannie wanted 
just now the kind help you have given her." 
As Miss Lane said this, she held out to 
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Nannie the beautiful workbox that is seen in. 
the picture, which also shows Lizzie and her 
mother looking so pleased, because Nannie 
had such a beautiful prize. 




"Now, Nannie,** said Miss Lane, taking 
the little girl close to her, while she kissed 
her lovingly, **you must stand up and listen 
while I say a few more words to you and 
your companions." 
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'This prize," the mistress now began, 
speaking so that all could hear her, '' is not 
meant as a reward to you, Nannie, for being 
kind, and pitying, and unselfish. You cannot 
wish to be rewarded for that. I quite under- 
stand how it even pains you to have the notice 
taken of it, that I am now taking. Yet all like , 
to have it recognized^ and ackuowledged, that 
they have been doing right. When you have 
got over your surprise, I think you will find 
it very pleasant to have this prize, to assure you 
that I knew and noticed, and that all your 
schoolfellows also knew and have acknow- 
ledged the kind and good work you have 
done for Lizzie Day. 

" I call it, children," Miss Lane went on 
speaking now to the whole school, " the good 
as well as the kind work done by Nannie 
Jones to Lizzie Day. For only half the 
lesson I wish you to learn from it will have 
been got, if you do not notice how kindness 
has here led to goodness. Nannie could not 
bear to see Lizzie left alone and miserable, 
and set herself to try and make her happy 
like the rest of you. This she did in so gentle 
and so pitying a way, that Lizzie was led to be 
gentle and unselfish in her turn. 
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"Lizzie has herself told me how she felt 
obliged to give over being cross and ill-natured, 
and to become kind and pleasant. That is, 
she felt that some force, or power, was being 
used with her; and what was that power? 
Simply the power of kindness. 

" I wish the lesson may sink into all our 
hearts, into mine and the rest of your teachers, 
as well as into yours, our scholars ! We do 
not half believe how much we can do by 
means of kindness ! How much that is cross, 
and awkward, and disagreeable, in others, 
we may overcome, and do away with, if we 
will try the strength of kindness rather than 
anything else ! 

" How many a quarrel would be prevented 
if you all went by the rule, 'Try kindness 
first.' Everyone stands out, more or less, 
against cross and angry words. Who can 
stand out against kindness? It just breaks 
down the hardest ; and so breaks them down 
as to mend them too, mend them in the sense 
of making them better, 

" It is not everyone who has a heart so 
pitiful that it always prompts her to kindness, 
even in the face of ill-temper, as ' Nannie's 
does. She has a very blessed gift in her 

L 
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tender heart, and one that does not make her 
proud and boastfiil, but meek and lowly, as 
all such blessed gifts do. But all of us can 
strive to rule our hearts in this as in other 
things. I trust we shall do so more stedfastly 
than ever, for having had before our eyes the 
happy proof of the power of kindness, which 
Nannie and Lizzie have given us." 

Then the mistress added in a deeper and 
slower voice, " Nannie has shown that the 
rules of our best and holiest Teacher, which 
all of you know by heart, she has in her 
heart ; for she does what they bid. May we 
try and do likewise ! " 

Then Miss Lane finished by calling upon 
the children to repeat after her : 

''All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you^ do ye even so to them!' " Do 
good .... hoping for nothing again. Be ye 
merciful, as your Father also is merdfuir 
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LESSON XXVIII. 
THE BUSY BEE. 

Pbonunoiatiok. 

ch Buch : re&ch : pouch : cAeeks : c&ildren 

Spelling. 

honey socket tongue 

gathered proper body 

industry pilfered hairy 

It may be that some did not know insects by 
that name, before reading the lesson upon 
them ; but everybody knows the busy bee, the 
little creature that gathers the sweet honey. 
Perhaps many know its sting too ! 
- How wonderful it is to think that all the 
honey which is eaten, is gathered by the bees, 
drop' by drop, and in such tiny drops, from 
flower after flower ! What very great numbers 
must be at work to get together as much as 
a cupfiil, and how very industrious they must 
be ! They are indeed looked upon as patterns 
of industry. If anyone be working away as 
fast as she can, at one or more things, we say 
that she is " as busy as a bee." 

Bees do not make honey. They gather it 
from the flowers, where they find it ready 
made. Does not everybody know that there 

L 2 
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is honey in flowers? There is one whose 
name, honeysuckle, tells at once what to look 
for in it. Such a sweet smelling flower it 
is ! It is shaped like a long trumpet. If 
one of those trumpets be pulled away from its 
socket, it gives a tiny drop of sweet honey 
to her who sucks its lower end. Some of the 
bees' proper store, however, has been pilfered 
when this is done. 

Those who live where primroses and cow- 
slips are plentiful, may rob them also of their 
honey. These flowers, which pull out of their 
green sockets so easily, are quite sticky at the 
bottom with honey. So are many, many 
other flowers, as the bees know fiill well. 

But does the bee get at the honey in that 
way ? Everyone knows better than to think 
that it does. What numbers of dead flowers 
would be lying about wherever bees are, if 
they had to pluck them ofi^, to get at the 
honey ! No, the bee goes into the flower, and 
fetches it from where it lies, without spoiling 
the flower. 

A bee may often be seen with its head 
plunged into a flower, and sometimes with a 
good part of its body there too, as you see 
in the picture. 
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Indeed, when the flower has a small, yet long 
tnhe, like the honeysuckle, the bee cannot get 
far enough into it for its head to reach to the 




bottom. How then does it get at the honey in 

such flowers ? By the help of a long tongue. 

Bees gather the sweet juice which lies a' 
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the bottom of flowers ; therefore every bee 
is provided with a tongue that will reach 
a long way beyond the lips when it is 
quite stretched out. This tongue is flat, like 
a blade or strap, and covered with hairs, and 
the bee laps up the honey with it. Sharp 
eyes will sometimes catch sight of the tongue, 
as the bee darts it out, on going into a 
flower. 

Now bees do not get the honey to eat it all 
at once themselves. They gather it to store 
up as well. But how is that managed, as it is 
all taken in by their mouths ? Most creatures 
when they let anything go beyond their 
mouths, cannot bring it back again. Bees, 
because they are to gather more honey than 
they can eat, are able to do this. 

They have an inside pouch, called the 
honey -bag, into which they can send the 
honey from their mouths, and out of which 
they can bring it back again into their mouths, 
to be poured thence into their store-houses at 
home. 

Honey is not, however, the only thing that 
bees gather, as they go in and out of the 
flowers. There is something besides, which 
the bee cannot help getting if it would. 
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whenever it thrusts its head, and sometimes 
almost its whole body, into a flower. And 
the remarkable point is, that the bee wants to 
^et this something ; for it has a use for it. 

All who have handled flowers will guess 
what this thing is. They will remember the 
yellow dust that comes off daisies. Perhaps 
they have played at powdering one another's 
cheeks and noses, by stickiffg the golden 
buttercups against them. Well! This dust 
or powder, of which most flowers have some, 
of course sticks to the bee, as it does to 
children's faces, and a great deal more of it 
to some parts of the bee's body, because those 
parts are covered over with hairs. 

This is the case with the legs of the bee, 
which therefore get very much covered with 
the dust of the flowers. And the bee is so 
made, that this is the most canvemerU part for 
it to stick to. For each of its hindmost pair of 
legs has a hollow in it, which serves as a 
basket to hold the dust. As the bee has a use 
for the dust, it may be seen, after leaving a 
flower, to brush it off its wings and body, into 
these baskets or pockets, so that it may carry 
it safe home. 

The legs, being so hairy, make very good 
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brushes for the purpose. The be^ does not 
brush anyhow, but carefully, so that the dust 
shall go into the pockets, or baskets, of the 
hindmost pair. But have the baskets lids, 
so that the dust does not faU out again, after 
it has been brushed into them ? Yes ! The 
lids too are made of hairs. The bee pushes 
the dust in, past them ; but they are strong 
stiflf hairs, and rise up again, when the dust is 
iii, and so keep it from falling out of the 
basket. 

Every bee works by itself when gathering 
honey, and pollen, as the dust is called. Bees, 
however, do ' not live by themselves, but to- 
gether in very large numbera Those who 
keep bees, for the sake of their honey, provide 
them with a hive, or some sort of bee-house, to 
live in. 

The honey-bee likes to live thus under the 
care of man, though it has to give up some of 
its honey in return; which shows that it is 
meant to be a gatherer of it for him as well as 
for itself. In this sense it is certainly among 
the living creatures that are servants to man, 
and it may therefore be called a domesticated 
insect. 

If a hive be made of glass, as it sometimes 
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is, the bees can be watched living and working 
together. • They have been most carefully 
watched in this way, and the most wonderful 
things about them have so been found out, 
some of which will have to be told in another 
lesson. 



LESSON ZXIX. 
THE BUSY BEE AT HOME. 

Pboncjnoiation. 
wa, as in watch : loantj 
wo, as in toork : ti^onderfal 
Spblung. 
wonderful double instrument 

besides square perfect 

chambers comb orderly 

Now then for some of the wonderful things 
that bees do in their hives, where they live 
and work together ! What, in the first place, 
is the hive full of besides bees? Why, of 
honeycomb, which most people will have seen 
some time or other, and eaten a piece of it too, 
sucking out the sweet honey from the little 
cells that are quite full of it. 

Surely, also, such people have looked at 
those little cells, or chambers, before crushing 
them in their mouths ! They are so pretty, 
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SO evenly shaped, and so regularly placed one 
beside the other ! Yet, perhaps, they did not 
look carefully enough at them to notice what 
is their shape, that they are not round like a 
ring, nor square like a box, but have each of 
them as many as six sides, as you may see in 
this picture. 




They are still less likely to have found out, 
though they might have done so, that the 
piece of comb is made up of a double row of 
cells, placed back to back. The backs are 
really the bottoms of the two rows of cells, 
which come together at their lower ends, so 
that one bottom-part serves for both row& 
This is,, of course, a saving of the stuff of 
which the cells are made. But no one cell is 
exactly opposite another cell. 

And what is that stuff? Wax, and no 
mistake. How it sticks to the teeth as the 
honey is sucked out of the comb ! But no one 
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would ever guess where it all comes from. 
The bees, who do not make, but only gather 
the honey, do actually make the wax. 

It is in this way that they make it. They 
feed on honey, and some of this is turned 
within their bodies into wax, which then 
comes out on certain parts of them in little 
thin scales, or* plate-like pieces. These the 
bees are able to get hold of with their hind 
legs, and pull them away. And so they have 
wax to make the comb. 

But how do they work and shape it into 
those beautiful, smooth, six-sided cells ? They 
must have some tools or instruments with 
which to do all this. So they have, and 
plenty of them. Their jaws, their tongues, 
and their legs, all serve them as tools. 

How cleverly they use these tools, and how 
they do all the work of cell-building with 
them, are some of the things that have been 
seen by means of glass hives. In these all that 
the bees do, from the laying down of the first 
little lump of wax, up to the finishing oflf of 
the perfect cells, placed back to back as they 
are seen in the comb, has been watched. 

A great deal of what has thus been observed 
is so wonderful, that it is not easy to make ' 
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plain to young minds, but one thing has been 
noticed, which everyone can understand at 
once. It is the way in which the bees help 
one another in making the comb. As soon as 
one bee leaves off working, another comes and 
takes up the work, just where the other left it, 
and carries it another step forward. 

So they go on, one following the other, 
never quarrelling, but always working as if 
all of one mind. So orderly and so agreeing 
are they, so bent on putting forward what is 
for the good of all, that they are a fine 
example of how people should work together. 

Anyone who has looked into a hive knows 
how the pieces of comb are placed in it. But 
those who have not had the chance to do so, 
could not suppose that they are placed as a 
piece of comb is in a dish, with one row of its 
cells turned mouth downwards, and the other 
mouth upwards. They can see that that would 
never do, for then one side of the comb could 
not hold honey or anything else. The comb 
is set up on end, so that the mouths, or open 
ends, of both the rows of cells are outwards 
on either side. When seen in a hive, the 
comb looks something like a set of plates 
standing on their edges, but not close to 
ffether. ^ , 
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Is it not quite as wonderful that all tlie 
wax in the comb of a hive should be made by 
such small creatures as the bees, as that all 
the honey in it should have been gathered by 
them ? And may they not well want to be 
careful of it, as it has been seen that they do, 
by placing the cells in the comb so that the 
inner ends serve for both rows at once. The 
shape of the cells altogether is such, that as 
little wax as need be is used for every part of 
them. 



lEssoir XXX. 

THE BUST BEE. IN ITS NUESERY. 



PSONUNOIATION. 



th (flat sound) the 
there : thia 
th (sharp sound) 
nothing : thing 



: they : 

: either ; 

^Aonght : 

benea^A : 

Spellino. 



<Aat 
^ongh 
with 
through 



nursery 
through 
directly 
nothing 



reaUy 
second 
guessed 
thousands 



complete 
wrapped 
either 
worm 



mo^Aer 
theUj ' 
^^nsands 
thin 



hungry 

cradle 

family 



Part I. 

Are not the bees rightly called "the busy 
bees," to carry on so untiringly as they do 
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the work of gathering honey, and making 
comb for the hive ? Yet even this is not all 
the work that they do. They have to get 
through much else besides. 

In describing how the comb is made, only 
half has been told of what goes on in the hive. 
It may be thought that as soon as a piece of 
it is finished, the bees have nothing to do 
except to fill its cells with honey. But this is 
not the case. It is turned directly to another 
use as well, and a use that gives the bees as 
much work to do as the making of the comb 
itself. 

This second use to which the comb is put, is 
to serve as a nest or dwelling-place for the 
young bees; as will perhaps have been 
guessed, since the hive is the home of the 
bees. Every hive of bees is indeed the 
dwelling or home of a large family, with a 
very large nursery in it. The family is made 
up of one female or queen bee ; of male bees 
or drones; and of the true busy bees or workers, 
as it will now be believed they are most 
rightly called. In the picture you see repre- 
sented the Queen Bee on the left, the Worker 
in the middle, and the Drone on the right. 

Now the one female bee is also the queen 
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of the hive, to whom all the workers pay the 
greatest respect, and whom they feed and 
wait on, without ceasing. She is at the same 
time the mother of all the young bees that fill 
the hive's large nursery. 






The male bees are called drones. They 
do not gather any honey, to add to the store 
in the hive. They are idlers. So it has 
come to pass that an idle person, who earns 
nothing by being industrious, is sometimes 
spoken of as a drone. There are generally 
some hundreds at least, of these idle members 
of the bee family, in each hive. 

But of the industrious, always busy workers 
there are not hundreds only, but thousands, 
and tens of thousands ! Sometimes as many as 
fifty thousand (50,000) of them belong to 
one bee family ; and none too many for all the 
work they have to do, and all the wax they 
have to furnish. 

As soon as some of the comb is made, thei^ 
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labour in the nursery begins. They have to 
get food ready for the young bees, to give it to 
them, and otherwise take care of them. Now 
comes into use the pollen or dust, which they 
cannot help getting from the flowers, and 
which they gather together so carefully. It is 
all mixed in their mouths with honev, into food 
for the young bees. That is, the bee-nurses 
make food for their bee-babies. It is the dark 
brown stuff known as bee bread, that is some- 
times found in little lumps in a piece of 
honeycomb, and that is not so pleasant to eat 
as the honey. 

The bee-babies, as they have just been 
called, for whom the nurses take all this 
trouble, are, however, not at all like bees at 
first. It is not very little bees that are at 
first seen lying in the cells of the 
comb, but either eggs, that is, tiny 
things somewhat like seeds to look 
at, or small worm-like creatures. 
Here is a drawing of the egg and 
grub of the bee, somewhat mag- 
nified, or made larger than they 
really are. 

Every bee begins life as an egg^ which is 
laid by the queen-mother of the hive, in one 
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of the cells of the comb. As soon as a piece 
of comb is finished, she begins what is her 
work for the bee family, of which she is the 
head ; and that is, laying the eggs which are 
to become the next generation of bees ; just as 
children are to become in time the next gene- 
ration of full-grown people, after their parents. 

It is quite clear that, an ^g^ cannot eat. 
But then a bee's egg, like a bird's, hatches in 
time into something else. That something else 
which the bee's e^gg hatches into, is the worm- 
like creature, called a grub. It hatches four 
days after it is laid. The grub is always 
hungry and wanting to eat, but having no 
legs, it cannot get out of its cell or cradle, 
and would die, were it not for the good 
nurse bees, or workers. 

They come and bring it food at once, and 
go on bringing it all that it wants, as long 
as it will eat. And this they do for every 
grub in the hive as soon as it is hatched. 
Though the queen bee lays thousands upon 
thousands of eggs, these wonderful little 
insects take notice when ea<5h becomes a grub, 
give it food directly, and go on doing so^ 
never forgetting it, or any of their young 
charges. 
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Part n. 

The bee-grub needs to be fed for as many 
as six days, by which time it is foil grown, as 
it well may be, having nothing to do but 
eat all the while. The next thing that the 
workers do for it is this. They seal it up in 
its cell with a waxen lid or door, for they 
know that now the time is come when the 
grub will set about some other work besides 
eating. 

That work is to spin itself a silk coat, 
which shall cover it all over like a case. Now 
the silk which is to make this case, comes 
from the grub's body, by a hole beneath its 
lip, put there for the purpose. Just as the wax 
comes out from the bee*s body, some of the 
honey it has fed on being turned within it 
into wax ; so the silk comes out from the bee- 
grub's body, some of the food it has been 
eating having been so changed within it, that 
it can now be spun out of it as a silken 
thread. 

The grub shuts itself up in a silken case, 
most wonderful to say, in order that it may 
grow, in that case, into a perfect bee. For, as 
soon as it has got through its work of spinning, 
which takes it about a day and a half, it 
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becomes quite still, and falls into a sort of 
sleep. Indeed, it is very much the same now, 
for some eight days, as if it were really dead. 

All the time, however, that it is so still to 
look at, its whole body is being changed from 
the grub, into a sort of creature much less 
fleshy, covered with a skin that can be seen 
through, and so soft and delicate that it wants 
the silken case to keep it safe and warm. 

As it lies there, this soft-bodied creature 
begins little by little to have the shape and 
parts of a bee. At last there comes a day 
when the change is complete^ and the bee is 
fully made. Then it bursts through the thin 
dry skin in which it has been wrapped, 
getting one by one its six legs and four wings 
free from the skin. It next makes use of its 
jaws, to eat its way through the silken cradle 
it no longer wants, and the waxen door of 
its cell. Once outside of that, it spreads its 
wings, and is a full-grown bee, ready for its 
busy work. 

Is it not all as wonderful as a fairy tale, 
and much more wonderful too, because it is 
true ? Yet even this is but a very small part 
of the wonders that might be told of bees. It 
should be mentioned, too, that the changes 
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from egg to grub, from grub to sleeping 
creature, and from that to the perfect winged 
state, are gone through, not by bees only, but 
by most insects. Nowhere, however, can all 
this be better watched than with bees in a 
hive. 

When you get to Standard IV. you will 
read a very pretty story about keeping bees. 

Just one thing more may be told here of the 
busy workers of the bee family. They some- 
times get tired with their hard work, as might 
be supposed, and they want rest. Now, again 
and again, this has been seen to happen when 
a bee comes home. It puts carefully away 
whatever store of honey and pollen it may 
have brought, and then goes and thrusts its 
head into an empty cell, and remains quite still 
for some time. The tired labourer is gone to 
bed, and, it may be hoped, is having a good 
nap. 
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